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These notes are intended to give an accurate thonglt concise idea of tlie 
Colony of Fiji. 

It ia hoped they may be of interest and use to those intending to inveet 
capital in one or other of the chief prodnota of the tropics for which the 
Colony is eminently adapted, or to those who, tempted by the genial climate 
and prodtietive soil, may elect to make their homes in a country which, 
though so far removed from England, is yet within a few days reach of the 
great and rising Australasian Colonies. 

The calling of a tropical horticulturist or agrionltDrist is one of peculiar 
interest, and presents a field of profit and research without the ordinary 
monotony associated with farming in the extra-tropical portion of the 
em|nre. 

James E. Mj^n, 

Executive Conmuetioner. 
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COLONY OF FIJI. 



GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION. 

Fut is B Crown Oolouy, the offun of which are adminiBtered b; a GoTernor end Ezecatjve 
Ooancil. The laws are prepared b;a LegislatiTe Ooandl, of which the OoTcrnoria Pictident, 
compoBcd of the Oliief Jiutice emd fire other heads of departlnentB aa official meinben, and 
aim of Bii DQoffioial members ncaninated by the GoTernor and appointed fay the Qaeen for life. 

On the Institntion of British anthortty In the Fiji Manda the Acta of the ParliMueiit of 
Mew Bonth Wales weie, ^taiai applicaUe to the cironnutanoeB of the Colony, temporarily 
adopted as the laws of the Colony of Fiji ; bat in the Ordinance erecting a Supreme Court, It is 
provided that the law of England 1b to be taken wherever no other provision has been made by 
the looal law, to be applied In a manner sidtuble to the circnmsfoneea of the Colony. 

The fact <3t the Colony on ite creation being practioallj withont any system of legislation 
has enabled the Oiown to initiate laws affecting the great interests r^ the Colony, which might 
not have been poerible under other cironmstanoeB. In a snbeeqnenl chapter the very Important 
matter of Land Tltbe will be treated, and It may be anffioient to mention here some of the 
other moie impMtant measnree which have become law. 

A system ofr^istration of deeds, writings and doeomenta prevails, by which, in addition to 
Land Titles, all deeds wliatever may be registered fbr preservation. A modo of enforcing the 
eieontion of deeds baa been provided, the idea being taken partly A'om tlie French ejid ^trtly 
from the Scotch systems, by which it ia not neoesBary to have reoourse to the oonrts of law 
when the party bound by a deed has failed to perform his part thereof. The creditor or the party 
in wboee favonr the obligation was nndertdwn may obtain a wamint oF execution from the 
Begiatror Oenerol which haa all the eSbct of a judgment of the proper court, and may he 
enforced by the Bhoriff in the usual way. This throws the onus of having recourse to the 
conrta of law upon the debtor, who may take out an injunction to slay ike prooeedinga of the 
Sheriff. But to obtain thia he moat set forth good and anfficieDt reaaoos to gatiaf; the Court 
eitbcr that the obligation he undertook has been paid or satiafled, or that it ought not to be 
enforced fbr eome Bpeoial reaaon advanced. The much greater hold thus givon to the creditor 
haa on eapedal value In inducing oredit companies and capitaliats to be liberal in their 
advances to plantara and othen for the development of the CaWy. In the same way it ia not 
necesaory to have recourse to the conrta tu enforce payment of bills of exchange The 
extended protest of the Notary Pablic la registered, and a warrant of execution ohtahted from 
the BegiBtrar-OenerBl, which may be put in the hands of the SherifT. 

The cash credit aystem, which has done so much to develop the prosperity of Scotland, has 
also been introduced, under which a bauk, upon the security of one ur moro guarantors, may 
advance money to a third peraon on an account to be operated on by him up to a deflnito amoant, 
he and the guarantors being jointly anil aererally liable for the Inlance due at any time the 
bonk may deeire to bring the account to a cIobc. Hero again thero is no neceeaity for an 
appeal to the Counts, but a warrant of execution may be obtained by the bemk on ttie reglatra- 
tioD of the caah credit bond. 

The bankruptcy Ordinance of the Colony baa some new featuiea. The most notable, 
perhaps, is that while all peraone, vrbether baders or not, may apply to be made bankrupt 
(there is no separate syatem of insolvency), a non-trader can only do so ifa writof arrest Is lut 
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agaiiut himforpaTmentof adebtor£50 or npwardB, and the definite adjadimtlofl is not grauled 
until the apptioant lias passed a public eiamiDaUon. If an; BOaptoioiia dealings ahonld be 
disoovend, the a^jndicattoo would be refosed, and the ciedilai left to tbeii lemediei, including 
imprisnnmeot of the debtor. A trader maj apply if he ia in a itate of pecuniar; emtwjTau- 
ment ; bat whrns he doee bo <rf hiB own aooocil, the public ezamiuation moEt be paoaed before 
adjndication, Wliere the applicatkm la reaaonable and proper, the ejitem of tho ordinance ia 
to regard a dividend of lOi. in the pound a> sadsbotoir, entitling the debtor to a firat-claa 
certificate withont ftirther trouble; but where a leas dividend ispaid,orli likely to be obtained, 
the discharge wUI, in the general caae, be only qnalified, end tlie debtor required to pay from 
hia fntnre eamii^ aa much ob will make np a dividend <d lOa. in the ponnd to the crediturs. 
As might have been expected, bankmptdea are few. The remedy of imprisonment for debt 
exiata, and is employed for the reoovery (d small nuuB. The debtor may apply for his release 
on giving np his property, or by undertaking to pay the debt by inatalmenta, with or without 
sconiity, hb the Cimrt may allow. 

By a law passed at a very early period of the existenoe of the Colony, the jodgmente of 
the Conrta of the Auatralian Colonies may be enforced in F^'i ; but these Colmiee have, up to 
the present time, failed to give the same facilities to jndgmeuta of the Supreme Court of FijL 

For the pnrpoae of eooooraging oil kinds of lawful enterprise, the partnership law has been 
codified, and vBjious improvonenta intiodnoed which have not yet been adopted in Bi^land. 
The partnership, for esuuple, may sue and be sued in its own naniie, as if it were a peraon, and 
foreign oompaniea may sue or be aned in the same manner on the name of their residimt 
manager or other i^cer being registered. A plantation may be carried oa In partnenbip, au4 
the real as well aa personal estate be held in the partnership name. There ma; be not only 
onlimited psjtnerahips and limited wnnpaniea, but Hie Continental system of having limited 
partners in private partnerships haa also been introduced. By this means a plantation or other 
business may be oanied on by an individual or by two or more partners, tbey being liable to 
tbe full extent of their means, while friends who may have confidence in them may go in as 
partners to a definite amount, drawing whatever proportion of profit may be stipulated, but not 
bebg liable beyond the caiginal amount contributed by them. Creditors t^ notified of the 
nature of such partnerships by the registration of a somnuiry of the articles of partuersbip and 
the disclosing of the sums advanced in this maun^, but not the names of the limited pvtners 
which, oontrary to the Continental system, may be kept secret. 

Huoh of the early legislation was necessarily token up with the subject of labourers, 
FijiauB and imported Polynesians and ooolies. Poll details of the system at work will be 
found in another chapter ; but it will readily be admitted that the difOoulties of Mljusting a 
logislatiTe system which will ensure the piotecUon and enoonragement of the various nlnmns 
of labourers named, with the demands of the white settlers, la no easy task, and must require 
much careful watching and improvement from time to time. 

The Ordinance* providing for a Supreme Conrt, for civil and criminal jnooedure, and the 
appointment of Stipendiary Magistrates, embraoe many improvements which it would ocoopy 
too much apaoa to entimerate. Suffloe it to say Ihat pleadings are brief, and that coBes are 
heard within a very short period after the service of the Writ of Summons. Both toots and 
law ore determined by the Court. An appeal is allowed to the Frivy Council when the value 
in dispute is £500 or upwards. In criminal oases Ihe aooosed is permitted to make his own 
statement or answer questions put to him by the presiding Judge. In the trial of native coses 
the Judge has tiie assistance of AssesitorB, and this syslem ia sJsa adopted where whites ore 
aocoeed of doing injury to natives. In other criminal oases trials are by jury. A cheap and 
q>eody system is in operation for the recovery of debts up to £50, these cases being token in 
the different districts by tlie Bttpendiory Magistrates acting as Commisaloneis of the 
Supreme Court, which revises the'decisions before execution is granted in oases above £10 

A law has been passed providing for the goTemment of towns by means of a Warden and 
Town Board, and t^e-laws have been framed under the powers of the Ordinance tta the 
conduct of the muniuipal business of Suva and Levuka, the chief towns. An education law 
has been passed, under which flonrishlug public schools iiave been establish^ f^^ ^p^tf^^ and 
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LsTuka. The public health bu been duly provided toihj metuiB of local aathoiitieB in the 
diffbrent distriots. 

Altogetbei it may be (aiily aaid that duing the jean of Brltioh adminiatrntioti Um law* 
whieh have been already pawed, and theDodiryiugOrditiBnoeaof TBTk)a»parbi<rftha1aw wiiich 
are now befbra the legialatnre, place the l^islatioa of the CuloLj In a poeilioi) which might 
afford B, model to many older and riohei' oi 



HISTOST. 

Tho Fijian Anshipdago waa dlKOTeied on tbeSthot Hanb, 1613, by Abel Jansen Taauaa, 
the famooi Dutch uftTigator. Bo far aaam be oonjeotnred, for the track shown npon the ohart does 
not agree with the day's naTtgation aa reoorded in the log, Taamau entered the gronp ftom the 
eoBtwoni somewhere between the 16th and ITth degrees of south latitnde, and not finding 
anchorage, worked his wny northward among the islanda and reeb tying off tbe ooast« of 
Tavinni and Vanua Lbto. After many risks of sbipwteok, he cleared the islands by way of 
Undn Paint and Thikombia, naming tixe gronp, k far as then dtaoovered, *■ PautB Wiliskhb 
Etlabdin." Captain Cook, more than one hundred yean after, lay-to one night off Valoa cb' 
Tortle lalaud. Captain Bligh, npon hid memoraUe voyage in the lannch of the £Ouniy, 
sighted a part r^ tbe group in 17S9, and si^weqnently (in 1792), while oommanding tlie 
Providenee, made further observations, some of them remarkably aomirate. Captain 
Wilaon, in the Uisaion ship Dnff, is said to have followed Tasman's oonne ; but, kM 
fortonale than hia predecewor, be etmok (September 18th, 17BT) on tbe outlying reefs of 
Nnkobasanga, very near lo tbe scene of Earl Fembrcke's disaaier in the ASiatron 
(October 21st, 1870). 

The early lustoiy of the contact between Fijions and BmopeauB is involved in obaonrlty, 
and thongb it is not improbable that some of the wventeenth-oentury navigators who sailed 
from the west coast of Sonth Amerioe, and were never heard of, viEitad the group, nothing 
definite was known of the ialands or Its people until the beginning of this century, when an 
ocrttrrenoe hi^pened which brought tbem noder the notice of the Governor of New South 
Wales, The Bev. Thomas WilUuns (■< Fiji and the Fijians ") thns describes the event. 

" About the year 1801 a number of convicts escaped &om New Sonth Wales and wtOed 
among the islands. Host of these desperadoes lived either at Hban or Bewa, Ihe chieb of 
which allowed them whatever they chose to demand, receiving in return their aid in carrying 
on war. The new settlers made themself ea dreaded by the natives, who were awed by the 
mnrderoas effects of their firearms. The hostile abiefs seeing their bravest warriors fall in 
battle withoat an apparent cause, believed their eneniea to be more than human, against 
whom DO force of theirs availed, whose victory was always sure, while their progress invariably 
spread terror and death. No thooght of improving and oonaolidating the power thus won 
seems to have been entertained by the whiles. Had socha desire possessed tbem, tbeabsolnte 
government of tbe entire group lay witbin their reach ; but their smbition never rose beyond 
a life c^ indnlgence imd an mire^runed giatlfication of tbe vOest passions. Bome of them 
were men of the most desperate wickedness, being r^arded as monsters even by the feiccioas 
cannibals with whom they associated. These lawless men were twenty-seven in number on 
tlieir arrival, but in a few-years tbe greater part bad ended their career, baling fallen in tbe 
native wars, or in deadly oombat among tiiemselvas. A Swede, named Bavage, who had some 
redeeming traits in his obaracter, and was acknowledged as head man i^'the whites, whs 
drowned and eaten by the natives c^ Wdlea in 1818. Id 1821 only two, and 184t) but one <^ 
his oompanions survived. This last was an Irishman named Connor, who stood in the same 
relation to the Eii^ of Bewa as Savage had done to tite King of Mban. Hie infinence among 
tbe natives was so great, that all his desires, anoe of whioh were of the most inbomon Mud, 
were gratified. The King of Bswa would always avenge, and often in the most orusl manner, 
the real or lancied wrongs of this man. If he desired the death of any nittive, the chief would 
send for the doomed man and direct him lomake and heat an oven, into which, when led-hott 
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the vioUm was cast, having bien motdered bj another mun sent for the puipoM. Soon tkfter 
the death of his petrou, Paddy Connor loft B«wb. He was fhorougMy Pijianized, 
and of such depraved character that the white reeidents who bed settled in the islEuidB drove 
him fiyim among them, being afraid of so dangerona a ueighboor. At the cloee of his life, iiin 
thoughts seemed only ocenpied about rearing pigs and fowls, and inoreaBing the number of his 
cliildren from 46 to 50." 

It was tlirongh the inflaence of those men that Hban and Bewa first aaaomed b position of 
BUjieriority over the other ialauds of the group j a position whloh the former still, in some senae, 
although onder entirety new oonditions. retains. 

The vague bnt always magniflutnt accounts which about tliis time began to find their 
way to t)ie mother coluny of the Austrslias caused the islands to be vbiled for the purpose of 
trading for sandalwood, b&ihe-de-raer, and tortoise-shell for the Ohina market. Tlie masters 
of vessels fitted ont for this purpose found trading, though very hatardous, extremely proQtable, 
It was not safe for men to go on shore unless in parties, and well armed. Veesels occasiooally 
got lost on treacherous reefs, and sontetiiiiea the crews were maasacred. Uany an antiquated 
gun and anchor still lying in Fijian towns bears silent witness to the wild events of bygone 
days. When opportunity offered, there nero sevtre reprisals, and the stories of old traders 
(now deceased) recalled to mind the old buccaneering times as told in the stirring narratives 
of Dampier and Drake. The white population slowly incr^sed, and, aliont the year 1835, and 
chiefly in consequence of the f^endly disposition of its chief, a small settlemeot of wliite men 
was established at Levuka. Considering the origin of this community, the absence of all 
restraints, and the frequently wild imd dangerous life its meml>ers led, it must be admitted 
that thtry compare favourably with men of a similar class who settled on other islands uf the 
FacJBo. They traded lucoooannt-oil, b3ohe-de~mar, pearl shell, and anything they could pick 
up fiom the natives. Some of them settled down as carpentetii, boatbuildors, and blacksmiths, 
and the leading pcrsoa auiong them, one Daniel Whippy, was, though nneducattd, certainly a 
superior man, and did much to pt^servie good order. Captain Wilkes, who arrived at Ovalan 
in May, 1S40, says, "Ovalau Is the principulresidenceof the whit«men inthe group,to whose 
general deportmfflit and good conduct I most bear testimony. I found none better disposed 
throughout the voyage than were found there." In 1851 thegolddiscoveries of California gave 
riae to considerable traffic between Sydney, Melbourne, and San Francisco ; and many gold- 
seekers calluig in at Fiji, oliarmed with tlie aspect and freedom of the country, returned to it 
when it was no longer easy to make rapid fortunes at the mines. 

In 1859 Hr. Pritoliard, tl;eo British Consnl at Fiji, being impressed with a conviction that 
it could be made a great cotton-producing country, exerted liim^ to direct attention to it« 
advantages as afleld for emigration. In 1861 the European populaUon nnmliered 166 adolts, 
a large proportion of whom were highly respectaUe people. An impreasion having gone 
abroad that the British Oovemment liad determined to take possession of the islands, new 
arrivals from New Zealand were frequent at this time. Some brought with tbem em^ cutters 
and remained in (he group to trade, but tlie majority of the new comers, on discovering that 
the Imperial authorities had declined the proffored cession of the islands, returned. 

The oinnmutances which led Thakomban to dosiie the British Oovemment to take pos- 
session of the islands are as follows. On the 1th July, 1849, while the late H. J. B. Williams, 
then American Consul, was oelebrating his national anniversary I:? the firing off cannons and 
letting off squibs on the island of Nnkulau, his house took fire and was burnt to the ground. 
SutMeqaent to these events complaints were made agaiust Thakombao, and numercuB losses 
ascribed to him. Claims for damages were then made by the American citizens through their 
Consnl, and Thakomban was saddled with the whole responsibility, tliough thea« was no 
eridenoe whatever to show that he had been instTumental in causing the losses complained of. 
Alter some preliminary investigation on tlie part of the United States Government, Com- 
mander Bontwell was sent to Fiji, in the year 1855, to inquire into the claims; the result was, 
that the American citizens were awarded alwnt £9000. Thakombau being quite unable to 
satisly this demand, he, in 1858, oflbred to cede the sovereignty of the islands to Her Majesty, 
uu condition that he should retain the rank and title of Tui Viti (King of Fiji), which had 
been accorded to him by the American Govcnuneut, and that in consideration of bis 
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ceding 200,01)0 aetea ot land, Her Majesty's GoTemmeat should p*; the Amerionn claims 
for bim. 

A deed of oesdon, signed hj Thakomban and the leading cMers, was ocootdlngl; 
convejed to England, bj Mr. Pritobai^i, in the eail; part of the year 1859. Greet interest iraa 
felt in the Colonies in the proposed cession, and «otne exertiona were made to indnee tbe 
British GoTenuuent to entertain the propoaition favoorablj, as good proof had Just been 
obttunedof theoapabititiM of Fiji as a ootbm-growing cotintiy, while the anpply of that staple 
for the home market had been greatly diminished. Some months later Colonel Smylhe, B.A., 
was appointed t(> proceed to the isluids as a Commissioner to inqaire into the state of afikirs 
and report as to the advisability of accepting the proposed oesdon. At the same time tbe 
military difficulties inKew Zealand were oatasiog very serious embanaasment, and the Imperial 
anthorities, haring quite enough to do with one native war on hiindi were in no humour to 
accept the respousibitity of managing Thakomban's unruly subjects. The CommissLODer'B 
report, as might have been antidpated from the oiroumstanoes, was against the aooeptanoe of 
the offer, and it wm aooordlngly declined. 

From this time forwaid various attempts were made, at the instigation of white nddeDla, 
to establish a regular form of Government, they being disappointed that the result of Colonel 
Bmythe's miswon had been nusnooessfiiL From one oauM and another, however, .but 
prinoipally in oonseqnenoe of the mntnal aospidon and hostility of the leading chiefs, every 
sooh attempt fEiiled. 

In the early part ot IS7I a mora ambitioua effiirt was made. Thakombau, with the asals- 
tanoe of Messrs. Woods, Sagar, Bait aud Henniugs,made an attempt to brm a Government for 
the whole group, and del^atea of both raoos wei« invited to meet in oongress to disouss and 
trame a Ooriatitntiou. In Angnst, 1S71, these del^atea met in foimal convention, and after 
much deliberatioQ, agroed to a Oonstitntlon for the " Kingdom of Fiji," and to regulations and 
conditions under which the Government of the Kingdom should bo carried on. The House of 
Delegates having perfonned its fuuotioas, it was in due oooise dissolved, returning ofBcers 
appointed, and writs Issued for the election of members to serve in the Assembly of Fiji. 
Theae elections were duly earned ont, and the first Fijian Parliament met,(1871) nnder the 
Speakership of Mr. Butters, fonnariy Mayor of Melbourne. 

The Constitution Act framed by the House of Delegates provided for a Qovemmeut of 
the whole group, and the eetabliabment of a Constitntion from and after Ootobei 1, 1S71. It 
also provided that the form of Government shonld he Executive, Legislative, and Judicial; 
the Execntive to oonsist of the King and the Ministry ; the Legislative of a Privy Council 
and House of Bepreeenlatives. The Judicial was invested in a Supreme Conrt, ooiuisting of 
a Chief Jnstioe and two Associate Judges, one of whom waa to be a native, whose dedaitms 
were final. The Privy ConnoU was composed of the native governors of the provinoes into 
which the Constitution Aot directed that the Kingdom should be subdivided. Tbe Housa of 
Bepiesentattves was formed of members returned by the electoral districts pracUimed throi^b- 
ont the islands. AH measures passed by the House of Bepresentatives vrere to l>e submitted to 
the Privy Council, which bad not, however, the power of vetoing any measures not meeting 
with its approval, but simply of returning tliem to the Assembly from which they originated 
for teooorideratioD. The number of members were limited to forty, and not less ^u twenty. 
The qnaMcationB of an elector were payment of taxes, sis months' residence, and that he 
shonld be a male subject of the Kingdom, not a minor. Without entering too much into detail, 
it may be stated that such a system of Qovernmuit was utterly nnsuited to tbe oonditioo of 
the oounlfy. It was oumbrons, expensive, and placed all polttioal power in the hands of 
white settlers, leaving the natives, who numbered ninety-nine hnndiedths of the entire 
population, with the merest shadow of influence. Moreover, the Assembly and the Ministry 
did not agree very welt. As in colonies not remote from F^i, the first half of each session of 
the Assembly was taken up by efforts on (be part of the leaders of the Opposition to change 
places with Ministers of the Crown. The moat serious difleronoe, however, arose upon the 
qnestion of electoral franchise, the settlers arguing that the fianoluse was oonflned to tbe 
whites solely, and Ministers disputing the point. 

Matters soon came to a crisis, through tlie King refusing to accept tlie resignation of 
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Hinistera who had been iJereated "oonstitationallj " b; a larga nojoritj'. The Aiaentblj ma 
dissolved in consiqnence in tbe middle of 1873. 

A new Constitutioii was framed by the Government, oonfeTTtng upon the natWee a large 
share of power, and providing for e. Legislative ABSembl?, consisting parti; of nominee and 
partly of elective members. It waa, however, though aaaented to by tJie King, never pnt in 
force, as it was Btroujily opposed by Commodore Qoodenongh and Mr. Consnl Layard, w]u> 
arrived iu Fiji at the close of 1ST3, with iiutnictioiis to inquire into the condition of tlie 
inlands with regard to annezatioii, in response to a proposal made by tbe Fijian Govern- 
ment to re-open the qnestion of annexation to Great Bril^Q. It was agreed that, pending the 
qnestion ot oesdon to Her Uajeely, the atahia quo shonld be observed. The Commissioners 
addressed a letter to tiie King ou tho 17th January, 1871, telling him the object of their 
mission, visited several of the islands, and collected a maxs of infonnatioo, whieb, on being 
liud before Parliament, was somewhat severely criticised by Hr. Gladstone. At the end of 
Febraary it was anoonuced that the King and chie& were abont to summon a great meeting 
to decide npon the question of oeding the eonutry to Great Britain. At this meeting, 
at which the Commissioners attended, the King and chiefs decided against the ocasiou, 
wherenpon Ministers resigned in a body, and, Immediately afterwards, on Hr. Tboislon 
attempting to form a Ministry, every obstacle was put In Uie way. The Commodore and 
Consnl proclaimed the bankmptoy of the King's Government, warned all British snbjects 
against giving tbe Government any credit, and threatened with the penalties of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act any of them retaining posts as ofBoers in the Armed Constabulary. This 
oompletely paralyzed any farther attempts at self-government, and acting upon the principle 
that an honorable oapitnlation should be preferred to the deatractlon of a weak garriaon, the 
King's adviser strongly ceoommended a reconsideration of the qnestion of annexation. 
Thakomban thereon re-assembled tbe chiefs, and on the 2l)th March a formal offer of cession 
was mude, together with a nornber of conditions which, when considered by the Imperial 
Uovemment, were pronounced to be unacceptable. On the 17th July, in the Honse of Lords, 
Earl Carnarvon stated that the Cabinet had resolved upon deputing Bir Hercnlea Bobinson, 
KC.M.G., Governor of New South Wales, to proceed to Fiji and acquaint the King and chieb 
that if they wished for annexation it must be unconditionaL Sir Hercules Bobinson arrived 
at Levuka on the 23id September, 1874, and, after several interviews of a most satis&ctory 
nature with the King and chiefs, they made a formal and imoonilitional oceslon to Her 
Blajesty of the sovereignty of the islands. The King and chiefs were made fully aware 
that, while the acceptance of tbe conditions attached to their offer of cesuon was quite impos- 
sible as tending to fetter tbe action of Her Iibjesty's Government, such an intimation of tbe 
tendency of their wishes in regard to their country and people would not be without weight, 
but that if the offer of cession was to be accepted, the natives of Fiji must trust imidicitl; 
to the honour and justice of the Queen. The personal manner of Sir Hercules Bobinson 
inspired the chiefs with a confidence before wanting, as it Hao did those who had been trying 
to form a Government At the time of the cession a Provisional Government was In operation, 
in which Hr. Thurston held tiie ofllce ot Chief Benretary, and Mr. Byder that of Minister of 
Finanoe. Arrangements were made by Sir Heicalea Bobinson, after tiie fbnnalitiee connected 
with the transfer of the sovereignty had been completed, fbr the temporary government of the 
islands until, the arrival of a Governor appointed by Her Majesty. These arrangements were 
the appointment of an Executive Council under the Fremdentship of Mr. Constd Layard ; the 
other offloes being filled by Mr. (now Sir) J. G. L. Innea without office, Mr. Thurston as 
Colonial Secretury, Mr. HortoQ as Treasurer, and Mr. Swanston as Secretary for Native Affairs. 
Among these last three gentlemen were distributed the snpervisioD of all the administrative 
and judicial departments of the Government. He further appointed Mr. Gorriok to discharge 
the duties of Judge of the Central Court and Chief Magistrate of the Colony, in the room of 
the Chancellorship and Justiceship formerly existing, and four European Stipendiary Magis- 
trates, whose office was the trial of European and mixed cases throughout tbe group. For the 
elBcient administration of native affairs he next divided the islands into twelve provinces,, over 
each of which a provincial chief— styled Boko — and Native Stipendiary Mi^trates were 
appointed. These provinoea were sub-divided into eighty-two districts in charge of Hbulis, 
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caoh Mball bdng plactxl in the flrat, bbcodi], or tbird class, oecordicg to the number of lillpLgfB 
uDder bta oontnl. The aalboiity of these native offlrars extended to natives only. 

Theee provisional arrangements on tlie whole worked well, tbongb the colonists naturally 
looked forward to tlie arriviJ of Sir Arthur Hamilton dordon, E.C.U.O., who soon after the 
receipt in England of Governor Bobinsou's despatobes was appdnted by Her Stajeaty the first 
QoTemor of the new dependency. 

Sit Arthnr Gordon arrived at Levnka in H.M.S. Pearl on the Mth Jttne. 187B, and 
landed officially on the following day. It was expected that bia Exeelleno; woold at oooe 
assume the administration of the Oovemment ; bnt as Uie Chief Jnstioe, the Attomey-Oeneral 
and other offloers appointed to be members of the Ezeentlve bad not then arrived, and the 
immediate promolgatlou of the Boysl Charter erecting the island into a British Colony would, 
wilbont the concnrrcnt enactment of several legislative measnres, have prodnoed much 
confusion, the provisional state of things was fbr a short time oontiaued. 

The delay, however, was not of long duration. On the let Septembei:, 1879, the odminls- 
tratiiin of the Government of the Colony was forioally asenmed by the Governor, and the 
Charter of the Colotiy and His Bxcellenoy's Commission were read in the presence of a large 
Gonconrse of people assembled at Nasova. The interval between His Bseellenoy's arrival and 
bis assumption of office had been folly oocnpiod. One of the Qrst steps token in June was to 
send off medical sncoour to the natives of the ontlyiog districts still sufiering ftom the effects 
of the fatal visifation of measles, tntrodnced on the retarn of the ex-Eing ttam Sydney, and 
which hod carried off approximately 40,000 of the native population. Mnch uselid Information 
was also aoqoired by the Governor during this period as to the state and condition of the 
comib? belbre ocmimenolng the detailed dnties of administration. 

The peaceful course of events was, however, soon interrupted. The heathen tribes of the 
interior of Vitl Leva had for some time indicated symptoms of disquietude, and, as in the old 
dars prior to annexation, threatened with aggretsien the more peaceful and Christian natirea 
ofibeooost 

On the 12th April, 1876, four or Qve defenceless villages on the borders of the Nadi and 
Nadroga provinces were suddenly attacked and burnt. At the same time an attaok was 
maite npon Christtan villages situated on the Siga Toka Biver, and on the village of Satubn. 
In these forays some peaceable and well-disposed natives were killed. These outrages were 
but the precursors of others still more violent, and by Uie end of the same month a formidable 
combination of the heathen moontain tribes hod beoi entered into. It would be impossible in 
this hasty sketch of events to enter into an aoconnt of the measures promptly taken for the 
suppression of this violence and Uie restoration of order. 

Suffice it to say that a native foroe was ispldly enrolled and placed under the oommaod of 
Captain L. P. Enollys, the Governor's aid»-de-camp, and that after a brief and ordnons cam- 
paign, in whiob he w^ ably assisted by Hr. A. J. L. Gk>rdan (HLs Excellency's private 
secretary), Hr. Walter Carew, Mr. Le Hunte, and other olviUaus hi the service of the Qo\enf 
loeut, the aggressors were entirely defeated and disarmed. A permanent station was then 
formed on the bills at a place calkd " Fort Carnarvon," which has nnce been eocnpied by a 
small force of armed native constabniary. Beaident Commissioners were appointed to the 
mountain districts, which for Executive oonvenlenoe were divided into " Colo East " and " Colo 
West." The prompt and successfhl manner in which this perplexing and dangerous event was 
met and disposed of, gave oonfidenoe and satisfaction both to settlers and the civilized natives 
of the Ooionj. 

At this time there Is not a more law-abiding native community in the islands than these 
erstwhile savages. Jnstice has been administered among them, and churchesand schools been 
bnitt. It is right to observe that native churohea and schools have almost entirely been 
established and administered by the Wealeyan Misfdon. Confldenoe in the Qovemment has 
grawQ up, and it is not improbable that peace among the highland tribes will for the future be 
_ nodiitnrbed. ' 

Under Letters Patent dated the 17th of December, 1880, the Island of Botumali with its 
dependencies, lying between 12° and IS" of South latitude, and between 175" and 180" of Bast 
longitnde, was, on the petition of the chiefs of the inland, annexed to the Colony of Fiji. 
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During the tea yean ending Deoeniber, 1B8S, tlie Colonic hu made ver; great progreBB. 
The suppi; of Iftbonr baa equalled the demand. Steam oommunication is T^ulor betveen 
the Colony and Sydney, Uelboume, and AuoUand, the formoi witb a fourteen-day, and the two 
latter twenty-^ight day, serriooii. The interiiunJar communication Ig provided for by an 
excellent and well-found steamer. BusineaB, InoieaBing slowly, and therefore more sorely, is 
conducted upon Bunnd prinoiples. A large amount of capital has been inveatad in iKipical pro- 
dnoe, and afhird icxnal and Indoatriol are, all things o<iiu!dered, not uniatief^ctory. The 
commerolol alate aod progress of the group will, however, be deacribed in a aeparate chapter. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

The Oolony of Fiji mmprlaea the ialanda lying between the pamllelB of latitude of I S" South 
and 22° South of the Equator, and between the meridian of longitude of 177° Woat and 175° 
Eaat of the meridian of Greenwloli. Thli area may be de«oribed aa contained in a aqnate, the 
sides of which are 440 gengrapliical milua ia lengU). It la distant from Sydney aboat IMO 
miles, and from Auckland 1200 miles. It lies north-east of Tonga SOO, and eonlh-west of 
Samoa 500 miles. The French oulouy of Now Caledonia lies to the westward about SOO miks. 
The number of iBlands has been rariotuly stated at from 200 to 250 ; but this must toolude 
mere uninhabited rooks and islets. 

The geographical diviaion of the Colony into so many Islands, and the amall scale of the 
maps Qpon which they are nsnally represented, have led many to the impreaaion that the 
Colony ia very small in area and importance. " But " (to quote &om a speech of Lieut.- 
OoTemoT Des Vusnz to the LcgislatiTe Conndl, Fiji, in 1879) " It will probably snrprise many 
educated people lo be told that Viti Lem, one only of the eighty Inluibited ialands, is abomt 
aa large as Jamaica, and considerably larger than Cyprus; that a second (Tanna Lem) 
woald contain Manritins tluee times over, and BarI>ados tea times ; and that the aggregate 
area of the whole is greater than all the Biitlsb West India Islanda, including Trinidad." 

The following are the principal inhabited islands, with their area approximately in sqnare 

ViULevo , 

VanuaLera , 

Tavinnl 

Windward Isles 

Gau 

Ovalau 

Moala 

Babi 



ireUUn. 


Suae. SqnsnHllt*. 


4112 


Brought forward -.. • 


. 7252 


2432 


Lakehft 


. 12 


217 


Matukn 


11 


124 


Totoya 


11 


69 


Mago 


. 10 


58 


Cioia .,. . 


10 


45 


Nairai 


10 


48 


Laucala 


9 


28 


Kioa 


9 


28 


Naitamba 


9 


26 


Eanaeia 


8 


24 


Mctogai 


6 


IS 


Batiki 


B 


IS 


Tasaavss and other ialea, probably 


: eo 


18 
12 






Total sqiuue miles... 


. 7421 




Totta acres 


.4,751,360 



Carried liwward 



7252 



The toteJ area is theieibie slightly larger than the prinoipality of Wales, which contains 
4,734,486. 

The principal island, Viti Levn, may be compared in aiie to the ooUective areas of Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey and Uiddlesex, and Taana Lem is only a little smaller than the county of 
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Devon. To gi?e an idea of the nugnitude of the latter iilauda by ctHnparison with other 
tropioal pnnnriintnnn of the Crown, it ma; be said that Ylti Lem alone is neerl; ae large as 
Jamaioa, twice aa Urge aa Trinidad, and eii timiia as large aa Slanritiug. The aggr^ata 
area of the whole group ia greater than (hat of all the British Weat India ialaads put 
together. 

The mora important ialauda are billy and nountainotu, ridiig more or less abruptly tioai 
the shore to a height of about 4000 or even 4500 feet. 

These hills are generally of a gtand and piotuieaque oatline, being composed for the most 
part of old Toloanic lavas, baa&lt, trachyte, trap, and conglomerate. 

Upon the south-eeatem or windward sides the islands are covered with deoae formts oon- 
taining numerous lacieties of large and valuable trees, amoag which may be enumerated not 
less than eight cone bearers, onnsisting of Domoro, Daerydiam and Fodoearpus. Also the 
Valval [Serianikea Vilientit), the Veal (A/telia bijuga), the Damanu {Oalophyllum £urnuinnt)> 
and many others of much beauty and utility. The lower lands are more lightly timbered, and 
apparently have all been under enltivation at a not distant period when the natiTe population 
was much larger. The soil ia almost everywhene deep, eaaily worked, and, as shown by recent 
aualysia, especially ricli in hnmic aoid. 

The northern and north-western sides of the larger island, that is to say the leewaid sides, 
ore obaraoterised by a oumparitiie absence of foraat lands. The hilla or plains ate covered 
with long reeda or grass, and dotted with clumps of Caanarina and Fandanua. Upon the 
borders of rivpia end atreams, and in sheltered dells oolleoling the draiuage from the boT' 
rounding hilla, the ordinary fruit and forest trees of the country grow Wfll. 

Fiji is easentially a well-watered country. Frequent rains beep alive the aouroes of the 
thonsands of small ^uents feeding the main rivers. Of these rivers, both for size and facility 
of navigation, the Itowa stands first. It is navigable for boats, punts, or flat-boti^Hned 
steamers, for a distance of forty or fifty miles from ita mouth, if not further. Several large 
streams, notably the Waimann, the Waldina and the Waimals, fall into it. The sonrcea 
of these streams and of the Waibuka lie in the high mountaina of the interior three or four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Beaidee these, the SIgatoka, the Na<li and Ba 
rivers, with many others, drain the principal watersheds of Viti Leva. In Yanua I*vn the 
rivers are not so large though they are nearly as numerous. The more important ate the 
Drcketi, the Lambasa, the WsilevD, and the Wainunu. Almost every valley in the group has 
its brawling stream or brook, &om which the native occupants irrigate their plnntatJODS of 
" dalo " (Catoeasia etealeBia). 

Fiji ia as rich in harbours androadsteads as it is in livera. Each island ia surrounded by 
a barrier reef, and, with few exceptions, is aooessible through passages usaally^fonnd opposite 
to the moat considerable valley or river. Between thia river and the ahore aldpa lie safely ai 
anchor protected by an indestruotiblo natural breakwater. 



TITLES TO LAND. 
The while settlers who have proved the bonafidei of their claims receive a grant from the 
Crown which thenceforward beoomea the bana of the title. Thia is ibsued in duplicate undra 
the seal of the Colony, one copy being retained for r^istration, and the other delivered tn the 
grantee. A plan of the land by the Crown Surveyor of the Colony is delineated on the Grant 
All the mortgages and enoumbrancea on the land are also entered thereon by the Begiatrar of 
Titles, so that the Grant not only shows who is the grantee, but also the oondition of the land 
as i^jards indebtedness. When a grantee sells, he must use the form of Transfer provided by 
the Beal Property Ordinance, 1876, printed copies of which are publicly sold, and which may 
easily be filled up by any intelligent peraon. If a Holicitnr be employeil, his remoneration is 
regulated according to » moderate scale of charges contoined in a aehedqle to the Ordinance, 
and tbe tee thna allowed covera all professional work In connection with the Tranafer. Tbo 
Transfer is, in ita turn, registered by handing in a duplicate for the purpose, and the Begiatrai 
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of TitlM th«n Uaaea a oortiflsate of title wliioh Is praoticiill? a reneired Crown Qttmt to the 
piirokajier, with all the mortgages and enonmbranoea marked theraon w in the oaae of the 
original Ciown Grant A new Certifloste of Title is granted ae often M the property ie truis- 
iened, so that the title conaiitg of one deed mmpiy, and is alwajB kept clear and distiuctwlthoDt 
aaj aocnmulatton of papers and deeda to puzzling to non-profeaaional periDna, and bo buitTnl 
a sooToe of expente in lawyers' obarges and otherwise. It is provided that the origiosl grants, 
and all certilioatea of title granted apon transfer, are indefeasible. An exact reprodnetion of 
the Title is kept in the valiimes of the Eegistrar of Titles, and the Registrar has ample powere 
to deal with any of the ordinary aooidents whiob may<ooDai in regard to docomenta. Where 
any qneet iim of importaooe arises, for example, whether a partioular caveat or mortgage should 
be insoribed first, the Begistiar of Titles has power to refer, in a smnmary way, to the Bnpreme 
Court, and the Court, after hearing parties, o&n give directioDB. 

The whole syalem of Land Titles is based upon legistration, so that the transfer or 
mortgage only becomes effective when regiateied. In place, therefore, of the transfer eon- 
veyit^ the property when signed and delivered, as would be the case in England, the transfer 
is rather the warrant to the Begistiar to change the title to the new name. Again, in order 
that Qiere may be no mistake as to the time when a docnment oonceming land, whetiier mort- 
gage, transfer or encambiasca, is handed in, a book is kept called the Presentation Book, in 
which all doonments are entered the moment they are presented for registration. The 
hoar and minute of preaentatioD is at once inserted in the appropriate oolnnm, and that date, 
so flxed, is the date dt registratioo which is thereafter marked on the deeds and rules the 
rights of parties. 

The only property in land which is recognised by the law is that of fee simple, so that the 
whole of the perplexing conveyancing law of England in regard to limited ^id conditional 
fees and fees tail is inapplicable to the colony. When a proprietor deairea to make a 
provision for his wife and children he may set forth bis wishes, for example, in a trust deed, 
which may be registered as suoh in the Register of Deeds ; but any provision t« affect the land 
must be done according to the forms in the Real Property OnUnanoe, and the purposes of the 
trust are not allowed to euonmber the title to land or the Begistry of Titles. If the proprietor 
shonld desire to limit bis own right in the land to a life rent and t« transfer the estate to the 
trustees for the purposes of the deed or settlement, he must oreat« an encnmbrance of his 
own life rent, and execute a transfer to the trustees of the fee simple. A certificate of title 
will then issue to the tmsteee as proprietors of the fee simple until they in their turn transfer, 
with the life rent of the tmster marked on the certificate d title as an encumbrance. The 
Title wilt thus be kept clear even in those cams where proprietors wish to tie up their own 
bands from dealing with their own property, but which can only be done to a limited extent, an 
there must always be a living proprietor in fee simple entitled to deal with the land subject to 
the mortgages and encnmbiBuces. 

A mortgage is defijied to be a pledge of the real property for the pnrpcaes of seonrity only. 
If the money borrowed be not paid, the mortgagee— the holder of the pledge— may, after 
BaffideDt intimation of his iutenUon, apply to the Court to order a sale. Precautions are 
taken to prevent the property being sacrificed at a moment inopportune for sales of land. 
The mortgagee cannot enter into possession of the property in the old way, fbr the purpose of 
holding and working it by means of his owu capital, and then long years afterwards be called 
by the mortgagor to file his accounts and redeliver the lands. This system of the neighbouring: 
colonies, so prolific of embittered law-suiia, is inconsistent both with the only idea of properly 
in land which is recognised in our law, yiz. that of fee simple, or with that of a forfeited pledge, 
which, if forfeited, ought to be sold under regulations. The mortgagee in the ease of an entry 
upon the lands would not be proprietor in fee simple, and tbus the clearness and simplicity of 
title on the Register, which has been the aim of the Real Property Ordinance, would be inter- 
fered with by one person being the virtual proprietor Ibr a time, and another the Icf^ and 
registered proprietor. When the land, which has been given in pledge, is sold, the Court 
distributes the price among the mortgagees and enoumbrancees according to the wder of 
their priority, handing over the balance, if any, to the mortgagor. The purchaaer obtains a 
title by the itsue of a new certificate of title by the Registrar in his favour, purged of all 
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prerious mortgage! and eooninbTanoM. Thna agsio fa the title kept oteftt, uid the value of 
the landed property in the b&adB of the purehoser b; so mucb enhanced, which, in tnm, 
enatuea the highest marlcel price being obtained foi the property at the aale. 

Leaaea are treated aa Encombrancea, and to be valid miiet be n>gUtered If the? are for 
moM Uian one year'a daiation. Aa enanmbranoee the; are enterad on the title, «o that whan 
a proprietor of land appliea to a banlcer or capitalist tot an advance, he ahowa hia Crown 
grant, or certificate of title, upon which ia entered all the mortgag^ea affecting tlie land, all 
the Encumbrancea of every kind, anch at proviBioua for children, and all the leaaes. The 
banker ma; not be nnwilling to make the advance desired, and if it be for a temporer; pnrpoie 
only, tm which it is not ooDsldered neoruar; to drsir out % mortgage, the title nay be depoaited 
as an equitable mortgage, Thii ma; be protected by a cav«at entered on the Regiater, which 
prevents all dealing with the land to the pn^odioe of the holder of the Equitable Mortgage. 
The land may be sold lor the aum found to be dne under Uke advance when judgment has 
been obttdned, bnt within a shorter apace of time than where there is no equitable 
mortgage. 

It wiU thuB be Been that the European titlaa to Land in Fiji are abaolulel; aecare, each 
Grown grant or eertifloate of title upon transfer, whioh Is in effect a' new grant frota the 
Crewu, being indefteslble, and that everything has been done whioh experience of tlie Eyrteuii 
adopted in other ooantriea rendered poaaible to ke^ the title from oonfaeion, to make mort- 
gages aecnre, and to enable money advanoed npon land to be at commanil for repayment 
without the lender robjeoting himself to onerona reaponaibllitiee, or the land itdelf rendered 
unsaleable and out of the drcle of credit, b; tlie title being weighted with uncleared eamim- 
branoee bom which no one could derive an; poMible benefit. 



CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGICAL EETURNS. 

Eijt, nnlike moat of all the gronpa In the Pooifio. la singularly free from tropical or 
other diaeaaea, and la eonaidered rMnarkably healthy. Feven of an aggravated and malsrions 
charaotsr, choleia, and liter complaints are unknown here, partly owing to it« geographical 
position, being ao far removed from Asia, Au<ftralia, and New Guinea, and partly to the 
stead; aouth-east tnde winds, the preralenoe of sunshine, the geological formation, and the 
heavy rainfalla and Its hygienic results. There are mSiny Europeans cow in Fiji who have 
rended there for fifteen or more years in the enjoyment of excellent health, and It is a con- 
stant remark hew well this eountr; and olitaate agrees with children. Loss of nervous energy 
is more marked in the case of women : heat and moisture, indoor oocnpationa, a craving for 
mora Botuet; than ii afforded b; the few EnropeAn residents aoatt^ed somewhat in the 
different iibuids, and a general want of excitement for the mind, all lead to this, and 
encomages the praotioe of seeking a change for a few months in the ;e«r in the cooler climate 
of the Anstralaaian OJontes. 

Europeans with thick blood and higlil;-«tmng ORraniaatfona ought Dot to live year aftat 
year in the tropica without a change, but, as a new Colony in which England can safely push 
forward her indefatigable pioneers with a good prospect of worldly success and little injury to 
health, Fiji holds out greater indncements to settlers who have naturally sound constitutions 
and temperate liabits than probably any other of her tropical posaesaions. 

To Enropeana who follow outdoor occupations the heat ia rather distressing in Jaouaiy, 
FetMroaty, and March; bnt agricultural and ottier work is regularly performed b; whites and 
blaoka without an; apparent ill efiTect to the strong and healthy conatitqtioa. 
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The Fijiaiu ue m wBll-made, atalwtirt raoe, diffisriDg in oolonr aoooidiDg to the (itaitioii 
In which ths; lira. The monittaiDeen axo datkei tiuuk their bielhmi on the ooast, where the 
MalKjo-Polyneeiui element is often Btronglj apparent. Tlie predominant hoe is a red-brown. 
In oharaotei the; have been described aa " fall of eoDtiwliotionB, •omatimes kind and traotable, 
and olhera lelentlewly oniel and obstinate. Not a brave people, very nnlbrginng and 
ungrateful, lai; and treaahwona, but withi^ manH^esble with taot and flrmneu." This 
description is partly tme and partly a libel. It would perhape be nwfiil and interMting to 
read the deseription of a white man givaa by a diwmnlng and thonghtfal Fijian. Mnch of 
the oontradiobHy, inbaotable, and obaliDate in the native charaot«r may be a^ down to a mla- 
QDdeiBtaading of, and a disregard for, Fqian Ignomnoe and habits of thoDght. When 
foUowlDg their ohiefs or European leaden in action they have shown themselTes braver loyal, 
and fUthfoI to death. Bat in this, ae in otherthinge, they mutt fbllow their chief. They have 
no individnality. 

In their own wa; they are Indvstrioni pecple. They dislike prolonged and anstained 
work, bat it mnst be remembered that hitherto enslained work haa not been neoeesary to their 
existence. There has been no need for nnrranitting exertion, and therefore they have not adopted 
the severe labour of the whito man, sparred on by love, hnnger, or the pnrsait of bonoor. 

Some of those who have known them long and well, and who have had eiperienoe of semi- 
savage life elsewhere, have pronounced them to be tlie kindest and best-hearted oative raoe In 
the world, and have advanoed as an argument that in no other oonntry in similar oondition 
have Eoropeans mingled with the people, settled down in isolated spots, and poBsessed 
themselves of the " eyes of the land," without the necessity of holding their position by the 
strong hand, and without a targe amount of bloodshed on both sides. Unlike the Melaneeiau 
of the New Hebrides, the Fijian always dwelt in good hooses bnilt on raised foundations. 
Their inner town was usually sorroanded with a bank and moat In time of war a fence was 
added, and at night the people retired within the line of defence. Their laws were, and to 
some extent still aie, partly patriarchal and partly feudal. Their former religion was the 
worship of ancestors. Many of their former rites and oeremoDies were among Uie mngt 
ancient in the world. Honoliths ware- to be seen at, or near, every heathen temple; tbey 
practised ciromncision, and they saluted a peraon sneezing. The unit of society was, and is 
still, the mataqali, or Buuily ; an assoclatiou of mataqalU, cv ftuniUee forms the qali, ot gens ; 
and the anion of tbe ^i oonstitotea the malanttu, or tribe. Service, not unlike the Bajah 
Eariya of Oeylon, is paid to the chiefs. BomeUmee this service is rendered In the form of 
personal and domestio supplies, and sometimes in the form of service In war. The qali 
rendering this last description of service were termed the BalL 

AX the present time Uie head chief of a Matanitu (now ooastituting a province), is styled 
Roko, and Ikaa under his executive oontrol the Bulis or ohiefs of joEi'. These again have 
under them the beads of the mataqali, who are generally " turaga m koro "* or chiefs of towns. 
The Bokoa are responsible directly to the Governor, The elders and smaller chiefs meet 
frequently to disoussthelr local affoirs, and provincial councils, at whioh the bulls, magistrates, 
and snbordinato officers of distriots attend, meet every three months. A great oonnoil of 
ohiefk, consisting of the Kokos of provinces and their officers, meet annually for the discussion 
of native affairs throughout the Colony. At this council each chief reports the state of his 
district or province^ and submits for consideration any soggestionB or proposals he may wish to 
make. The Governor opens this council, and at its close receives tbe reports and su^eations 
. of the chiefs. Theee latter he approves, modifies, or reserves tor consideration as may seem 
proper. He also at this council makes known to the chiefs and people any directions he may 
have to give for the coming year. 

The otiject of the Government has been to adopt and improve the original, sooial, aod 
political organlEation of tlie people, and to administer the native laws and regulations tbrouxh 
native agency. It cannot be denied that instances occur in which native ofBciala make 
mistakes; but It cannot be denied also that It is better that a class of men so capable of 
improvement as the Fijian should have an opportunity of learning than that they should be 
denied the opportunity for doing so, which Is affiirded by permitting them to take a ibaxv in 
the administration of government among thoir own people. ., v t'.x >>JK 
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Id a conntiy like Fiji it would be expenalTe, if not impoedble, to replace the eervicea of 
nslivei in antborit; by wbKe offloislB solely, and tbe attempt migbt not be wlthoat danger, for 
the noQ-reoognitbn of the leading chiefB podtloD would not abate one jot oi tittle of tbeir 
InBnenoe among tbe people ; vMls it would, in place of the aheeifal and loyal aauBtanoe now 
rendered to the GoTemment, have provoked snapioion and diaoontent, Belf-reBpeet would have 
followed the lorn of position, and Qiere would have been a faUure of the nnderBtHiidtng and 
promises made to the natives at tbe time of Ceasion. 

So fat this system of governing the natives with and tbrongti the natives has worked 
economically and welL The GoTemment sucoeedB in doing what otherwise oonld not possibly 
oe ejected, and the people feel, (o nue their own exprenion, Uiat they arestiU "a voice in the 
laud," that they are not to be degraded and their chief!) ignored a« an outcast, alien, and 
snhjeet race. There still remains much to be done for the native. The women must be 
raised to a higher domestic poaitiou. Industrial sohoola for the rising generation mnst be 
establiahed. Sanitary laws have to be promulgated and enlbrced, and the introduction and 
regular use of grain, milk, and meat as articles of food mnst be attempted. 

The population, nnmerically, is either stationarj or alightlj increasing, and, under a 
wi«e system of govemmbUt, the maxim of which in r^ard to natives should be feriiaa hnU, 
it may be hoped that an iotereeting and fine ra<» of people will be preserved from dpstruc- 
tion, and that for once they may be abown an ezoeption to the alleged rule that wbt^ie white 
and black come into contact the latter surely decay aoA disappear. 



The best meOiod of exhibiting the condition of the Colony in this respect will be togivea 
Bucoinot account of the position of the diffeieut religious bodies in out midsL 

The Weslhyjh Misaiotr. 
This Miseiou was begun in Fiji in the year 183S by the Kev. D. Cargiil, H.A., and Bev. 
"V. Cross, from Tonga, with a native teacher of that place. They commenced their work at 
Lakeba, in the Windward portion of the group. Hnch asustanoe was rendered by a supply of 
native preachers from Tonga, of whnm Joeli Bnlu became one of the most remarkable. The 
Irlaiids were gradually, and in some cases rapidly, won by the influence of Cluutianity, but in 
the mountains of Na Yiti Levn heathenism remained till within the last seven years. At 
present, however, there is not a single professedly heathen village in tbe country ; the whole of 
the group is nominally Christian, nearly every village has its own clinrch, resident pastor and 
school. The distant Island of Botumah is included in the Fiji Mission DistricL A marked 
feature in the conduct of this Mission ia the large employment of a native agency — Inoal 
preachers, teachers, cateohists, and ordained native ministers. The English miasiunariei are 
principally occupied in ti aining these and in overseeing them in their work. Though they are 
numerous, and the staff of Euglisb miuistTs amall, yet by a careful and minute system of 
organization, by frequent meetings of various kinds, and by placing some of tbe best natives 
in (ifBi^es of responsibility and honour, considerable supervision and control is mainlained. The 
Fijians have the whole Bible given to them in their own language, and they are great readere 
of it. There is a number of small books in oln^ulation aniong them, a hymn i>ook and 
offices, catechism, and church rules, primer for schools, geigraphy, Pilgrim's Progresp, and 
handbooks of theology for native preachers. There is also a dictionary of the language by the 
Bbv. D.Hazlewood for the use of Europeans. All the children everywhere go to school, and a 
number of them cieelinrencJinE and writing; their other atfaintaents are neither high nor varied. 
Eacii village pastor is also a schoolmastt'T. Bperial training iustitutionB are maintained. Tbe 
native ministers are expected to have a few lads under inotruc^tion, and each English missionary 
haa also a number in traiu'ng, from among whom the best are drafted off to the large District 
Training Institution at Navuloa, which is the chief educational establishment belonging to the 
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UisBion. The nativs praacliert are fiuiile of Bpeeah and often veiy effective, a^ag the beautiful 
Fijian langnage with ease,'O0TTeDti]ea8, and origjnalitj of expreeaion. Some of the ohiefto ue 
tnoat efBoient palplt oratora. 

Wherever pnoticable, divine semoet are held by the misuonariee for the aettlen and 
planters, and an English congreg^lion is rsgnlai'l; ministered to hj the Weslevan miiaionary 
In Levuka. Attempts have boEQ mode to hold eervioes with the imported PolyueBLan latxiurers, 
but difflooltisB eziat which have hitherto reodeied most of theee aitteoipts abortive. Teaoheis 
are sent annnallj from Fiji to the Britiah Uiaslon, a few being aeleoted from those who 
Tolnnteer. 

The pet^of Fiji bear a eonaiderable portion of the expenie of the Misdon in ttkelr midst; 
b; fat the larger proportion of tbem are hearers, and there ate vmnj members of the Church, 
indDding tome of the principal chiefs. Aj to the typo of Ohristianity existing here, it woold 
be manifestly imfsir to ndge it by that which ie reot^ised in laud) long oivilised and 
Obristianised. It mtut he eBtimated by contrast, the past with the present ; what has been 
abandoned shontd be ooneidered rather than what hsa been attained. The MlegioD has had 
pioneering work to do, und ia now endeavouring to ralM the standard of morality and to 
promote oonsisti-noy of GlirietiaD conduct. 

The latest statistical returns are as follows ; — Cburehes, 898 ; other preaching places, 338; 
minii'naries, 11; native ministers, 55; oatoohiats, 40; head teaobera, 1,058; local preuohcts, 
],T85; Babbatb-Bohool teachers, 3,292; olaas leaders, 8,136; Eoglisli membeiB, 31 ; raembecs, 
26,839; on trial, 4,659. 

Tbc C&tholio BCihion. 

The Catholic Mission was founded in Fiji, in Angost, 1844. at Lakoba. Up to 1863 it was 
inolnded in ibe Apostolic Vioarate of Biehop BalivilCou, presiding at the Samoa Islands. 

Since that time it-has been a separate Mission, under the name of "Prefecture Apo- 
ttoliqnc," governed by an Apostolic Prefect, under the Freoob dependence of Bome. 

ThepresentSupermtendentof the Catholic Mission in Fiji is Pfere Breheret,at Levnka, 
whose Und and general sympathies have ever been open to one and alt of those who, in either 
spiritual or temporal matters, could be benefited by an appeal to Mm, and wbiob haa won for 
him nniversal esteem and reapeoL 

The Mission in F(jt belongs to the Society of " Mary,'' from Lyons, France. 

Siuce 1860 this Mission has extended bom its heiulqnarteiB at Levoka Station to Bewa, 
Bolevu, Verata, Taviuni, Golanukn, Suva, and the Island of Botumah. 

Besides these establislimcnts, where there are good eobstantial wooden cburehes, a school 
has been lately established at Bureta, on the south-west ude of Ovalau, where from fifty to 
sixty pupils are being tangbt in all the branches of an English education, both in English 
aod Fijian. It is the intention of the Mission to have "Sisters" for the school, that it may 
be useful in educating girls of both the white and native race, similar to that in Siunoa, which 
has been so highly useful and popular. 

Wbitomissiooariee oondaot moat of the Echoola. Id some districts native teachers have 
cliarge of tbem. The number of ohnrcb members (Catliolica) is about 9,000. There are II 
European missionaries Dnder and includlag the Apostolic Prefect. A great number of children 
are being educated by the tUsslon, assisted by native teachen. 

OanEOH or BsQLiUD m Fui. 
AOburobwasestablishedinLevukainlSTO.andnntil the removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment to Suva was in a very prosperous state. The Ber. W. Floyd, who holds the Bishop of 
London's lioense. and who has been in charge since the Church's first oatablishment, had 
broaght t<^bw a large congregation who gave their liberal support. A elergymao bas also, 
until recently, been stationed on the Bewa Biver, visiting and holding services in Suva every 
alternate Sunday. Daring a recent vi«t made by the Bev. W. Ployd to Bcgland, arrange- 
ments were made for the appointment of a clergyman for Suva, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel having granted a sum of £100 per annum towards bis stipend. A like sum 
has alio been grunted in aid of the LeTulu Stipend Fund. The Society for the Propagation of 
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CbiiBtiaa Euowledga ha«, undra certain ootiditions, pwnuMd a Bum of £250 towudg the 
Cbojoh Building Funds, boUi of Suva nnd Lem^ PLma foi a chuieb In Bdtb are now in the 
oouTse of preparation, and it ia expected that its ereoUon will Terj kbocil; be oommeDoed. In 
etHueotion with the Oliiiich there are floniisliing Sunday aehook in Suva taxi Lefuka. 

pBBaBTTEBIlir. 

In Beptamber, 1883, a Preabyterias Ohnich waa establiahed in BuTa, tbe minialnttion 
being at flrat undertaken by tbe Bev. J. Lambie of Victoria, tbe permanent paator, the BeT< 
L. W. BennitOQ, not arriving from Bootland nntil Kurember, 1881. Tbe ohnrcb and manse are 
handBOme buildinga, erected at a ooet of Bonie£1200, the former being- conatmoted to Bwt 200 
peiaoni. There ia alao a Sabbath school in oonneotion with the church, having an aveiage 
attendance of 50 children. 

The JeKriah popnlation of F^i does not exceed 40 in number, and moat of these are 
leaident in the oapilal — Snva — where religious Bervioee ore oondnoled b; P. S. Solomon, Eeq., 
who ia alao regiatered to celebrate maniHgoB, 



EDUCATION. 



The ednrational wants of the Colony have been well provided for b; an Ordinance of 1882, 
and an Amending Ordinance of 1885, under which the eatabliahment and management of 
both Common and High Bchoola are provided for upon a aimilai basia to that adopted in the 
Auatralian Coloniee. Common soboala have already been eBtabliebed in Bnva and Levnka 
nnder the anpervieion of experienced and ceilifi^'d maatera and miatregaea, aaaiated by pnpil- 
teaohera. The Inapector'a latest report shows that the attendance at Sava and Levnka la 
reapeoflvely regular, and that the educational results are fairly Batisiactory. There is also 
a weekday school for European children at Namoai. For the natives, the 'Wealeyan Mission 
have eetablished day schools, at which some 42,000 children are being inatracted. There ia 
also established at Tanawal, Tanna Iieva, a Native Industrial School, educating some 100 boys 
belonging to the nnrtiiem provinoea. The school is under European superintend enoe assisted 
by seven gate ni volt, or Fijian tutors. In addition to tbe usual scholastic aubjeota, tiie boya 
are here inetructediu agricnltntal and pastoral pnienite; in □arpenter's work, particularly as to 
boatbuilding, in this they qniokly beoome fairly profloient There are on view in the 
Exhibitiona number of tools manafactnred at this institution, and specimens of some rixty 
kinds of wood grown upon the eatate. It is intended to establish a second school of this 
description for the eouthem provinces. A site has already been selected in the Province of 
Namosi, and within convenient distance of Bnva. 



INSTITUTIONS. 



Chorchea — Ohnrch of England, Boman Oatholio, Weeleyan, Presbyteriaii, and Jewish. 
Educational — Common achoola at Suva and Levuka, Weeleyan College for Fijians and 
numerous day schools, Native Industrial BohooL Mechanics' InstitutoB— Suva and Levuka. 
Hoapilals — Sura and Levuka. Lunatic Asylum. Labour Depots— Suva and Nukulau. 
Private Institutions coneiat of Cluba, Masonic Lodges, Mecbauics' Institutes, Planters' 
Association, Chambers of Commerce, Good Templars' and Oddfellows' Lodges, Cricket and 
Tennis Clubs, Theatrical Assooiations, and Quadrille Aescmbliea. Newspapers— Fiji Times, 
Suva Times (bi-weekly), Polynesian Gazette (weekly), each with a circulation of 
about 350, Ui.i i_, : VtI^h.'^^II. 
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FLAimitS' ASBOCUTIOM. 

Thia Msooiation itob flret fotmed in 1875 bs the Agrioultnral Society of Fiji, with an 
inBoeDtiol membet-HilL Its eiiatence nndei thii title waa however ohsnged In 1881 to the 
Planton' AuooiatioD, and bas Binoe proved of ooaiiderable lueftilDeM. 

OSAHBBBB Of COHIIBRCB. 

A Obambei' of Oommerca wsb Mtahlished in Suva in 1834. The nember-roll inolodea all 
tha prominent bneineaa men. 

The Levuka Chamber was establiBhed in 1878. It a, flnanciallj. in t, very profpenHU 
■tat'', ftud nnder oniefal management will prore of oonsidemble valne to tbo oommetoial 
interests of the Colony. 

MeOHANIOS" iNffl'lTU'l'IS. 

Bam.— Eatabliahed in 1884. A large reading-room and library hoTO been erected on 
land granted for the pnrpoae by the Qovemment. The lubtitute is managed by a committee 
elected each year. The library comprisee some GOO volumes, and a la^v aiBiaiment of 
magazines and periodioala. The reading-room is «paoiou«, well ventilated, and inpplied with 
moBt of the leading English and Colonial newapapers. 

Levnka. — The origin of thit inatitnte waa a booh olub establiBhed In the very early days 
of aettlement The evolntion took place In 1873, when an iuatitule waa built at oonaiderable 
coat, providing Levnka with a good Town HaU, beaidaa a capit«l reading-room and library. 
The UbraiyoompriHaa aome S,000 vnlnmea, and the reading room b unpplied with the leading 
uewepapers and aerials. 

Hasonco Lodois. 

Masona are well represented in Fiji, lodges being eitablisbed under both tlie Entcliftt 
and Soottiah ConatitationB. The former in the Lodge of F(ji, No. 1931 B.C., meeting in Suva ; 
the latter in Levnka by the Lodge of Polynesia, No, S62 B.C. 

Odrllows' Lodges. 

Then are two lodges of Oddfellows, under the Hanchnter Unity, in Fiji. Lodge of Fiji 
meet* in Suva weekly. It haa aome forty memberi, and Ita f\inda unonnt to aome £110. 
Loyal Star of Fiji Lodge meets weekly in Levnka, has 52 members, and funds amonntlng to 
aome £S20, Mid a ball worth £60a 

Good Tkmpi.ab Lodges. 

The Good Templan have ftlao two lodgea ; the Hope of Fiji opened at Levnka In 1874, 
and having at present an enrolment of 53 member* ; the Southern Croaa, opened in SnTa In 
1881, boB about 60 members; the Good Templars' Hall in Savais a well'fonnd and very 
creditable building. 

The Bank of New Zealand and the Union Bank of Anatralia have both eatabliebed brsnobes 
in Fiji. The former flrat opened In Levuku in 18TG, when it took over the butineas of the Fiji 
Bonking Company. The Union Bank opened in 1881. 

AsanBAHOB CouFARiEa. 
There are several Fire and Marine Companies and two Life Companies, having brancheB 
or agenoiea In Bnva and Levuka. Lloyda have also eetublished an agent^ In both towns. 

FiNABCiui. Oaufusnm. 
Tbe New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Co., Limited, and Ihe AuBtialian Mortgage and 
Agency Co., Limited, are both conducting busineaa in the Colony. , VtI^x.ivii, 
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There being no aniated European immigTBtion to Fiji, the vord "Labooi," ee applied 
to this Colony, raTera only to Fijluu and to Foljneuvi and Indiu Imtoignats introduced for 
houaehold and plaotatiou work. Eaob oIbbb will be ooneideied aeparalel;. 

Induit Laboub. 

In 1879, in answer to an experimenta] leqmaition by Gbvemor Bir Arthar Ooidon, the 
Leonidm brought to Fiji the Brst importatioa ofCoollM; bat planta» did not at that time 
look withany faTonronthe new arrivalB. It waanot until the large sagar companiee began 
opeiationa abont the year 1682 that the experiment waa repeated on definite Teqnieitians from 
planters. In that and BnbBeqneut years ten Tseeels aniTed in the Colony, until there ie now a 
total nnmber of abont 5,000 Indians in the group. 

Tbe average cost of an Indian adult has proved to run &om £21 to £25 a head. He ia 
recruited in India through tbe xawd Bmigmtiou Agency Bystem, and comes to Fiji for ten 
years, five of which be spends in the service of bis oiigiual reqnisitioner, and the second flvo 
as a &ee Dian working where and bow he pleases. At the end of ten years he is entitled, with 
wife and ^unily, to a return passage to India at tbe expense of Ibo Colony. 

His vagea are It. fbr each day be works ; Sd. for tbe wranen, and children are paid in 
proportion to the work they do. The es^loyer baa also the option, largely BTailed of, of 
paying hia GooUee by task-work. A daily task; suoh aa an average good worker can finish in 
6 hours' work, suits both employer and employ^ better tban time-work.' These tasks are 
tegnlaled by and sabjeet to ooDstant inspection by the officers of tbe Immigration Depart- 

The quality of tbe Coolies imported into Fiji has varied with each vessel. Some ships 
have brought a fine working lot of men ; others appear to have successfnlly relieved India o! 
a anrplns jail population, Nodonbt tbe past experience of Fiji planters, confined to qoiet 
and mere easily managed Polynesians and Fijiane, haa not been a good training for tbe working 
of Indiana. The notorione litigioasn«es of these people baa been a source of great annoyance 
to planters in Fiji, and has multiplied by ten the work in the Dietriot Conrta. It may be 
hoped, however, that aa time passes by, both Indiana and their employers wilt become 
better able to form working tnditiona which will bind both aides hj tbe bond of mutual 
advantage. 

That Indian immigration to Fiji baa on the whole been a saooesa admits of no qoeetion ; 
without Coolies none of tbe larger oompanies oould carry on work. Several, indeed, have dis- 
earded Fijiana and PolyDeeians entirely, and work with Indians alone, from whom Europeans 
can obtain ordinary and extraordinary work by the inducement of money, which offers few 
temptations to the unsopliistioated Polynesian, but which appeals with annusJly inoreaaing 
force to the Fijian. 

Time-expired Indians are now setting op shops, market-gardening, running ferry-boats on 
the rivers, and carrying live-stock to the country markets. In a few years it may be 
anticipated, with a oeasation of the depression aod stagnation in trade which has weighed 
heavily on Fiji aa on all sugar oonntriea for the last year or two, that considerable strides 
will be made by tbe Indiana towards the position they cccnpy in Uauiitlns and the West 
Indian Coloniea. 

Constitntionally, tbe Indian Coolie seems lo adapt himself to whatever colony be emigiatea 
to. The climate of Fiji appears to be admirably adapted to him, and, unlike the Polynesian, 
be has always (brmed one of the healtbieat tactors in the popnlatioo of Fiji. They are, how- 
ever, by no means snoh good workers aa the Polynesians; while it would hardly bo an 
oxaggeratioQ to say that the criminal statistics of the Colony data their eiistonoe &om the 
arrival of the Coolies. It cannot bnt be regretted that, while doe recognition is given to tbe 
valne of tbe work performed by the Cooliea, both on and off estates, the necessities of the 
Colony, no less than the crying olainiB of humanity, called for the iubslitution of Indian for 
Polynesian and Fijian labour, '-'" '-' 'i:*^"''~ -t_s'^ 
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PoLYmsuN Laboub. 

In addition to the Indiaa innnigratit labourers there are at present in the Colon; abont 
5,500 Polfneaiait iDUDignnta. There are reornited from the neighbonring iilaDds of tbe New 
Hebrides and Solomon Groups under GorflmmeDt mpertition and oontrol. Each immi- 
grant is engaged for a term t>t three jears for whioh period he is paid wagee varjing l¥om £3 
to £G per annum, in addition to ratiotlB, clotLee, allowanoes, and medical attendance. At the 
end of tliat teem theimmignatis returned to hia home if he so elects, or is again re-eng^ed 
trom time to time for a period ot a year. The immigrant may Tetum borne at the termi- 
nation of an; of his terms ot leiuaenture. It is found in practice that when an immigrant 
is returned to bis home afler Berving a few years in the Colony he usually evinces a desire to 
return thither again. The oost of introduotion of FolynoBian ImmigrautB may be set down at 
£16 per caput, whioh amount la payable bj the employer to whom the immigrant is indeotmed 
forhis first three years' seriioe. Bhould the immigrant elect to tetom to biahoue at the end of 
that terra, the coet of his retum passage, amounting to &om £5 to £7, is also payable by that 
employer. If, on tbe other hand, the immigrant ehould engage with an employer for another 
year, one-third of the retom-passage money is payable by tbe original employer and two-tbirds 
by tbe new employer. After tbe termination of bia fourtb year's service the immigraot may 
b« engaged without the payment of any conaideratioD apart from the engagement fee of It. 
beyond his wages. The wages umally paid to a laboorec who has completed his fourth year 
average £10 to £12 per annum, the employer providing rations, clothing, and house acoom- 
modation according to the scale provided by the Legislature for Polynesian immigrants. 

It cannot be laid that Polyneaian labour is really cheaper than that of the Indian immi- 
grants, but being more docile and more trustworthy, the Polynesian is preferred to tbe Indiaa 
by most planters who have had experience in working them. 

It has been found, bowevei, that Polynesians are not sofBciently strong to undergo 
oonstant work in the nigar-oaue fields, and the Qorenunent have tberefore diwooraged their 
employnient by large sugar planters. 

Ou tbe oocoa-nut and buit plantations, oo tbe other hand, these people are quite at borne, 
and are generally preferred to any other class of labourers. 

FuiAK Labouh. 

In addition to the Indian and Polyneaian immigrants employed on tbe plantations of the 
Colony, a number of native Fijians are also so engaged. 

Under the local enactment regulating the employment of Fijian labour, a native may 
without any formality agree to serve on any plantation within his borne district or proclaimed 
adjacenoy Uiereto. for any term not exceeding one month. A native desiring to be employed 
beyond his borne district and adjacencies, ot for a longer term than one month at a time, may 
do so with the consent of his town or tribe by registering his name with the Stipendiary 
M^islTate of his district, before whom the agreement between the native and tbe employer 
mnst be executed, and in whose presence the native must nltimately be paid off 

At tbe present time (February, 1SS6) there ere about 600 native laboorere engaged for a 
term of a year beyond their home districts, at rates of wages varying from £5 to £S per 
annum. 

With regard to tbe native labourer, however, it may be said that his occupation is gone. 
Emiuently fitted for such work as clearing a plantation, his services were, on plantations 
being opened up, eagerly sought for ; but now that work of this nature has for the most part 
been completed, the supply of native labour exceeds the demand. This state of things 
has been contributed to by tbe Fijian's high idea of his own importanoe ss a labourer, and his 
exorbitant demands at a time when they had to be conceded. At the present time none of 
the principal planters will employ a Fijian unless other labour is unobtainable. 
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AGRICULTDEE. 
Tbe CooaAMCT AND IXB Fboduotb. 

Thecocoannl-trea is one of the most beftntiral of the palms, and it Is certainly tbe most 
generally valiuble. It is gronn altogether within tbe Tropics, but ita favoorile localities are 
on the low-ljiDg coaat lands of the West India Islands, tropical Africa, India, the Halajan 
Archipelago, Straits Settlements, and the Islanda of tbe Soatb Pacific. Tbe coooannt baa 
been oarefnlly cultivated for a good number of years in Ceylon, Coohin, Jara, and varioos 
other places. 

The South Bea Islands have been celebrated for many years for the Tigorong growth of 
their oocoenut pelms. These palms were not cultivated except in the most erode and 
primitive manner, yet, vithal, the prodnce has been traly marvellons. 

However, within tbe last len years considerable attention has been called to tbia product, 
and a number of large plantations made. Since Fiji was created a Britiflb dependency largo 
eumn have been invested In planting and ottltivating cocoannts. Tbe cultivab'on on many 
such pbmtatitms is thorough and systematic, and the appeatanoe of those just coming into 
bearing ie sucb ae to gratify the planter and promise very handsome returns. 

The moat suitable situation for the full development of the ooccannt tree is near the m*, 
or at any rate well within the infioenee of the salioe air, aa nit In some form is essential to 
the vigorous development of tbe plant. 

The smaller iBlanda of Fiji, and the coasts of the Urger islands, an peealisrly well sailed 
to tbe enltivation of the eocoannt, as bete yon have the sea breeze blowing all tlie year ronnd 
over yooi land and trees. Sandy beaeb flats, almost level with the sea, are the favourite 
haunts of the cocoanut, and tliere its greatest vigour is attained. 

The more elevated lands when near the sea are also eminently salted to it, espeoiall; it 
the geological formation be cotul or well -disintegrated volcanlo rock. Borne persons have asserted 
that the tree will not thrive nor bear trait at any great elevation above sea-level. This may 
be true on vary la^e islands or contineiita, bnt the opposite baa been proved in Fiji, where 
in the for interior of Vili Leva cocoanut trees bear well. It therefore may be considered aa 
certain that in the parts of Fiji suitable, and where soil, io., is favourable, the coooanat tree 
will flouriah well inland and np to, at least, an elevation of 500 feet. 

The mode ef cultivation is as follows : — Gel your land in the right place — timber land 
if possible, being the richer — clear and bum off as you wonid for any other crop, taking care 
to bam stumps well, otherwise they will soon oome to jangle again. Heavy tmnka and 
limbs of trees may rot on ground. 

When you commence clearing, select tbe nuts you intend to plant, so that they may be in 
the nursery apronting, and be particular that you plant the aort you especially dedre. Having 
selected your aeed-nnts (yon can pnicbase such nuta from £2 to £3 per thousand), and having 
placed them in your shady nursery to germinate, you may posh ou your preparation of the 
land. Some nuts are large with little husks, these are the beat for copra making; others 
are all husk and little kernel, these give tbe larger return of flbre. The average, or meet 
common kind of nut, produces a fairly large kernel with a medium quantity of husk or flbre. 
This variety, taking it all round, is the best to seleot from. 

From £5 to 30 feet apart, acoording to situation, may be taken as tbe correct distance 
to plant ; the former on high laods, the latter near the sea beach. If planted 25 feet qiart 
yoa will have 70 trees per acre, but if 30 feet apart you have 50 per acre. There is some 
advantage as to space in planting in the mode called "Qulnconx" — that is, one in each 
comer, and one in tbe middle of a square, so : ■ :, which systom, carried through a 
plantation, will give more room to the trees for the apace occupied than by any other 
method. 

Having maAad with pegs the spots for your trees, dig boles at least 2 feet deep and 3 
feet in diameter, the soil from each being thrown up all round it. 

Advantage should be taken of a net or showery day to plant yonr sprouted nuts. This is 
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done by holding the sprout ereot In one hsud, and with the other d^ging with a pointed stick 
a Uttle soil ronnd off the sides of the hole on to the not raitil it li jolt ooTered ; than ptew 
the soil firmly down and tha w<wk IB done. Thus the holes are left, only partially filled witt 
«o^ the intention of wliioh is that aa the young plant gtovt the rain very slowly and gradnallj 
Gila in the soil, so that at the end of twelve or eighteen months the holee ars full, and your 
young tree has made a fine start in growth. 

It is an ecouomical plan to plant tome other crop anuogityoiifTonagnatsforthefirflt two cc 
thiee years when they are amall. Sea Island cotton haa been ninoll; teleoted for this pnrpoK, 
as it does not impoTeriah the land much, and it gire» a quick return. Beans, pea-nnts, or 
kumalas may be planted if preferred. If cotton is put in, yon can plant three rows of it 
between each row of nuto. Yon will thus weed and keep clean two owps at the same trouble 
and expense, apd this crop ihoold at least pay for the whole coltivntioii during the term joa 
keep it on the gronnd. 

You will find it necessary to pnltnp your Mtton in the third year, as by that time yonr cocoa- 
nuts will hare attained such a size as to throw too much shade on the cotton. After this, for 
another year or two, you should keep well weeded a space raund each tree of six feet at least, 
and have the soil in that space stirred up occasionally. About tha eighth year yon cannot do 
better than torn In a herd of cattle to yonr nut plantatioiiB, as by that lime the trees will be ont 
ofreaoh of mischief. This small herd of cattle — eay 20 to every hnndred acres— will be more 
useful than as many men, as the cattle keep down grass weeds, scmb, fto., end they manure 
and improve the gionud. After this time, nntil yoa begin to collect yoor inits, one man ta 
ever7 25 acres will be all that is necessary ; his duty will be to remove deed leaves off the 
treee, collect them in heaps, and ke^ down vines and jnngle. 

A ooooonut has been known to flower in about four yeus, and others at longer periods, 
bnt a fair crop of fruit need not be oaloulated on bef<H« tho tenth or twelfUi year, after 
which tlie yield incieesea steadily for five or six years more, when the maximum should be 
arrived at; it then oontinues bearing heavy crops for fifty and even sixty years. 

Taking the produce in Fiji at GO nuts per tree per year, an acre would give, say 4,200 
nats. This would make about two-thirds of a ton of copra, the average value of which is 
about £7 lOi.. from which dednot the expense of ooUeoUi^ and manufacture, which is about 
£2 lOf., which leaves a profit of £9 pec acre. It may be added that copra is shipped to Europe, 
where it sells at from £16 to £20 per ton. And it most be remembered that iii the above 
caloolatiou no acoonnt is taken of the busk at pericarp, which, by the use of the proper 
niachineiy, is manufactured into coir fibre, and is of considerable value. 

As to the cost of land, and the expense in lubonr, Ice., entailed to bring a cocoonnt 
plantation up to the bearing point, a rale cannot well be fixed, as many causes may operate 
to valy the amount. Land may be purchased at a low or a high figure. Labour ma; be well 
and economically used, while, on the other hand, it may be wasted most enormously. Taking 
the above into oonsidemtlon, the cost per acre for bringing a cocoeunt plantation into full 
lieariog may vary from £20 to £40 per acre ; it may be done for £20, bnt it might 
take £10. 

If, therefbre, a person has capital to puichaae say 500 acres enitable cocoanut land in the 
proper locality, to clear, plant, and oultivato SOO acres of cocoanut trees up to fnll-bearing 
point, he may oalcntate on an income of at least £3,000 per annum as the combined profits of 
copra, fibre, and cattle. 

As to the value elsewhere of fnll-bearing oocoannt plantations, a rrference to the Ceylon 
newspapers will show that sales of such properties there are never made nnder £100 per acre, 
and of leo much more. 

Of all crops none perhaps gives so little anxiety to the planter as coooanuts. The tree is 
troabled with few if any diseases. Its enemies are few aud eualy disposed of. Wtiether it 
rales or keeps fair matters little, as the tree still grows and flouriihes, and the Iruit is continu- 
ally falling. Suppose the planter has another crop, such as sugar, coffee, or tea, that reqnira* 
great attention and a press of labour at certaiu times in the year, he can withdraw all the 
bonds from bis coooauut plantation and keep tJiem away for three months, and no bad reenlt 
will follow further than there will be three months' accumulation of nuts on the ground ready 
for gathering. 
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Piobabl; no orop or ptodact is to be finmd wheie lo lai^ b retnm is obtainable at ■» 
small a risk &b that of cocoannts. In Fiji, vhete the ooooanvt thriTM to Inxariantl;,' it ' u 
wltboat doubt deBlined to b«, vith Bagea, coffee, and tea, a great source of wealth. 

Amongat other prodaota of the ooooanot tree that of fibre ia probablj the aecond in Tolne, 
the kernel of the nnt stuiding first. 

Uoat persons are aware that the ooooattat baa an outer covering or husk. This husk is 
Temoied bj the olevei use of a ateel-pointed stick stuck in the ground, and then placed in 
large tanks filled with water ; steam is then applied, and thef are allowed to soak foi twelve 
to twentj-fbor hours. 

The; are then pasaed thieagh between very powerfol finted metal toilers, frhioh flattens 
them out to some extent and softens the wood; matter the j contun. 

From this the bnaks are passed to the " devil," which is a machine having a large cjlinder 
or drum filled with sharp steel leeth. The cylinder is driven "by steam power at a very high 
speed, and the teeth operating on the hosk reduoee it to coir fibre. 

There are difiereot kinds of " devila " or coir maehinee. Borne in nse is Fiji have been 
made in Sydney, and do their work fairly. Tbese maohinas, howanrei, torn out only one 
quality of coii. 

Outhe other hand, there are a nomber of very superior English-made odr mBobinea, 
whioh tnrn out ooir of various qualities and in very muketable nondition. 

The market hitherto for the ooir fibre made in Fiji has been Aastralia and New Zealand v 
but as the production Inoreases, a market will have to be found amongst the greater centres of 
popnlatlim. 

The husks ^m 7,000 cocoanuts produce abont one ton fibre, whieb is of the value on the 
eshtte in Fiji of from £& to £]5 perton, socordingtoqaality. Brush fibreor teistles is worth 
from £1S to £30 per ton. and yam ii;om £20 to £30 per ton in Fiji. 

The cost of labour lo produce one ton fibre, exdusive of eoat and wear of maobinery, may 
be put down at &om £S to £10. 

CiNOHOKA. 

Of all tropical produds this, perhaps, is the moet valuable. There are many kinds, but 
those most generally planted are :— 

1. Cinchona Buooirabia, 

2. Cinchona Calisaya. 

3. Cinohona Offlolnalis* 

The chief advantage which tlie cultivation of Cinchona possessee ow most other 
products is the immense difference which eiists between the cost of the production and the 
market value of the bark which is caused by — 

1. The narrow limits within whioh Cinchona can be grown with success ; 

2. The oomparatively light labour required to cultivate it; and 

3. The ever-increasing demand. 

The commeroiai value of the bark is due to the many alkaloids it contains, such as — 
I. Quinine. 



8. Cinchonidine. 

4. Qniuidine, £o. 
It is unnepeaeary here to detui the various uses of these alkaloids ; let it suffice to say 
that. In all parts of the world, qtiiniue is considered (and very justly) one of the most 
important medicines now in use, and in fever-stricken countries it has especially proved its 
value by saving the lives of thousands. In Ceylon, India, and Bouth Americn, Ciachona 
has proved a great suooees, although the climate and the soil are by no means as favourable 
asinFijL 

The oharacteristio of F^i is sunshine and gentle refreshing showers all through the year ; 
and, although there are wet and dry seasons, there are always breaks of flue weather tbrangh 
the former, and delicious showers during the latter. lh.i i.^ ii;, V^Tl.H.'y K 
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This is one of the cau»eB of the wonderfully rapid growth of the tree above the groimd, 
and Hie exceptionally ln^e cooIb beneath. 

There are in all parts of the Fiji group many well-timbered alopea and well-sheltered 
vollejrB where the Cinchona will thrive in a way nnknown in any other part of the world. 
Here, with a moderate rainfall of from 90 to 140 indies extended right throi^h the yettt, with 
a rich voloanio mrfiice soil, and a looae friable sub-soil, and with complete ahelter from any 
hoisterona winds, tbe Cinohona thrJTas with wonderful vigonr and an amazing growth tat 
their age fur Bnrpassiug anything to be seen in Asia. 

The great contrast between tbe places shows that a tme here has at maturity at least 
gained a year npon its kin in Ceylon or India, so that a tree of fonr years' old will give 
better promiBa in Fiji than those . planted elsewhere. This is shovm 1^ fifty trees (Sncci- 
mbra) that were at this age cat on Savu Sstd Estate, Bema District, and from which 188 lbs. 
of stem bark were obtained. 

All this leads to the conviction that, from a eeven-year^ild tree, the yield wonld be 
more in quantity, and equal, if not superior, in quality to tJiat of eight years in other 
conntries. 

Tbe kinds now growing in Fiji are " Sncoirubra " and " Calisaya," magnificent specimens 
of which may be seen at Sema, Navua, and TaiimiL 

The trees here begin seeding when about eigbteen to twenty-fonr months* old, and, owing 
to the peculiar climate and soil, most of the seeds, on &lling to the ground, grow under 
their parent tree. This is remarkable, as, owing to tbe great delicacy of the seed, immense 
care has to be taken to rear plants, and (with tbe ezoeption of a few plants here and there) 
this never happens to any great extent but in Fjii. 

Tbe ordinary method of planting Cinohona is to take tbe young plants when about eight 
inches high and plant them out in rows six feet by six feet, whiofa. gives about 1200 to the 
acre. After they aro planted there is very little expense in a Cinchona plantation — only 
weeding and occasionally trimtning the trees. 

Although the price of bark is much lower compared with what it was a f^« yeais ago, 
still the profits are very large, and at the end of tbe eighth year the planter should have 
received at least £200 to £350 per acre, clear of tbe expenses of the culture, lopping, felling, 
barking, &o., Ico. Tbis really amounts to from £25 to £40 per acre per year, and that for 
every year Irom the commencement. 

Good, well-watered land near tbe sea can now be pnrohased at very low prices, in plaoes 
where the soil, climate, elevation, and rainfall suit exactly the cultivation of Cinchona. 

Here a planter who can afford to wait fbr the returns for seven years cannot do better than 
open out a Cinchona planhition ; whilst, for one whose capital is too small to enable hiut to 
widt, there are many products, snob as tobacco, com, ginger, cardamoms, bananas, &c., which 
be oould plant as well, and on the immediale returns of which be might live until the 
Cinchona would he fit to cut For tbe capitalist who requires good iuterest for bis money 
and a bealtby, pleasant life, there are few plaoes like Fiji. 

CortBE. 

Perhaps no tropical industry offers more genuine attractions to a man possessed of 
ordinary business ability, with a taste for agricultural pursuits, than does that of coffee- 
planting. 

In even the most unhealthy of tropical conntrles, coffee-planting, from its having to be 
oondncted at a considerable elevation above sea-Ievol, is, as compared with the majority of 
tropical pursuits, regarded as a peculiarly salutary and agreeable occupation, In Fiji, how- 
ever, tbe exceptionally healthful character of (be country obviates the institution of any such 
comparison. 

The coffee Industry is no longer in its infancy In Fiji. Qnestions with regard to soil 
natural fertility, elevation, and shelter, having now been proved by the experience of pioneer 
planters, may be regarded as settled, and any one now opening up a coffee plantation in 
Fiji need no longer run the risks attending eiperiment in these directions. v_ii^)l.)VK 
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Tliftt the oonutry u one Bpeoially adapted to tike growth of the coffee plant is attested by 
Hr. John Home, F.L.8., Director of the Botanical Osrdeiu, MaoritiaB, who, in bis ' Bemorka 
on the AgricnltDnil ProepectB of Fiji," writes ad followB :— 

" In Fiji there is & large extent of land which from a Tariety of oansee U better adapted 
for growing ooEfee than as; other tropical prodaci The greater portion of thia land lies in 
the interior of Viti Levn, Vanna Levu, TaTinni, Bome portionB of Babi, Ovalan, Ac. These 
islands oontain large areas of almost inoomparably fine coffee land, and enjoy a climate which 
is at once healthy and well adapted for the growth of the coffbe tree, plant, or bnsh. Next 
to sttgar-cene growii^, that of coflee will in fntnre years claim a la^e share of attention. 
Coffee growing is now in its inbncy in Fiji. It will yearly extend and become an important 
product of these islands. Cofbe will be second to none except sugar in valne; its export 
Talae willnltimately attain to about a million aud a-half or to two millions sterling per annum. 
The plants of coffee seen in the interior of Titi Levn, Tanua Levu, and Taviuui were 
remarkably healthy looUop J indeed the healthy appearance of the plants prove that coffee 
will succeed In Fiji beyond a doubt." 

The pecniiarity of the country in this respect is manifested in the matter of altitude, 
which differs materially Irom that necessary in other countries. Experienced planters from 
Ceylon say that lOOO feet in Fiji is equal to about 3S00 feet in Ceylon, while ooflbe oa the 
coast lands yields well, bnt gives a smaller berry. 

Cultivation in other respects varies very little from that pursued in other ooffee-producing 
conntriee, bnt great regard ongbt to be paid to the shelter afforded to the plantation 
from the soath-east trade winds, aod no shade treee ought to be left, as coffee doee better in 
the open. 

Seed, when planted in the ordinarily careful way, quickly germinates, and the seedlings 
are fit for nse in seven mouths. If planted ont in October or November it will yield a maiden 
crop of fbta owts. per acre in about two and a-half years, white it has already been proved 
that almost any weight up to fifteen cwts. per acre may be picked in suooessive years 
according to variationB in climate, soil, and weather. 

Wide planting, too, will be found advantageons, bnt the dlslaDoe onght to be regulated 
bytheranknessof the soil, which, being in many places volcanic, causes the primaries to over- 
lap in the third year when planted six feet apart 

Topping, likewise, most be regulated by position, and in well-sheltered places five feet is 
not loo high to allow, especially where the soO is volcanic. 

Handling and pruning, if taken in time, will require only ordinary attention, bnt must 
on no account be neglected. 

Buildings of a substantial ohaiactercan be erected at a moderate oost, fine hard wood 
being plentifnl in the jungle, and easily sawn by Polynesian or other labour on the estate, 
while lime is made from the ooral which abouuds on the coast. 

Tiie coffee-leaf disease, which some fonr years ago threatened to crush the coffee 
Industry throughout the world, may now be said to have all bnt disappeared frran Fiji. 

Experience has shown that it may best be resisted by high cultivation, and for this 
pnrpose the incomparably rich soil of the group offers &ioili ties that cannot elsewhere be met with. 

On the Island of Taviuni, for inslanoe, which, on acconnt of position and fertility, seems 
to have been spocislly selected as a field for the coffee industry in Fiji, the disease is rarely 
to be met with. Of this island Mr. P. B. Thnrher, in his ' Coffee from Plantation to Cup,' 
remarks: — "In the Island of Tavinni in the Fiji group there are some half-dozen coffee 
estates, ranging iu are* from fifty to three hundred acres. Coffee trees are just coming into 
bearing (1880). At the Bydney Exhibition the first gold medal wss awarded to an exhibit 
of coffee from Fiji." 

On, the Island of Taviuni is also erected the principal curing mill in the Colony. The 
site is a dry one, fully exposed to the sun. Extensive drjing-groimds, and upwards of 3000 
square feet of wiie-netting on reapers, are provided for drying and preeerriDg the coffee. The 
capacity of the mill is a tnm-ont of 2400 lbs. of clean coffee per hour. 

The following figures show the qnantitles of ooffee exported dnring the past five years : — 
ISSl, 104,524 lbs. ; 1S82, 62,828 lbs. ; I8S3, 210,201 lbs. ; IS84, 66,005 lbs. ; 1S85, ,85,239 lbs. 
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Cotton. 
Sea Island Cotton was the firal means of bringing the Fiji Idanda under the eyea of the 
outflide world. The oommencemant of this induBti? was due to Dr. Brawer, for many jewa 
the Offloial Eepreaontative in the gionp of the United States of Amerioa, who, in the jeaj 
1863, planted the flrel Sea Island cotton grown in the present Colony of Fiji. In the jeac 
1S6S this Bea Island cotton was sold in seed to a trading reeael at eight cents & ponnd, whioh 
would be about eqaiTalant in those bygone days to two shillings a pound for clean ginned 

The soils moat sailable to the growth of Sea Island cotton are rich gaudy fl&ts encircling 
the different islands ; also a black loam and chocolate soils on swift sides. Care must be taken 
in choosing the land, as the riohei the loil so much better will be the yield. Oreat mistakea 
were made by early Battlers in choosing grosa hmd, as the coat of clearing and planting it was 
much lower than on heaTily-timbered land. 

Suitable land moy be got from £2 to £4 per acre, and the coat for the first year of putting in 
one hundred acres, clearing, burning off, planting, dwolliDgs,and then keeping the land properly 
weeded, would cost, with proper management, f^om £9 to £12 an acre. The yield for the first 
year is comparatively amall. In February in each year prune the cotton trees right through 
the whole plantation, about five months after the picketing commences ; this will take from two 
and a half to three months. Some years a second crop is taken off the trees in January and 
February ; the drawback to this, bowcTor, is that it throws it ont of season for the ensuing 

Cotton planting should be done in the latter end of November and December. The yield 
per aere in tJie second year is, on an average season, from eighty to ninety pounds of clean 
cotton per acre, and the expenses of working seoond year are considerably rednoed by having 
laid out in the first year capital inimportinglabour,6xpenseaof clearing, erection of dwelliuga, 
&o. The trees planted for the first year can remain f<a a third, and the otof fiom these will 
be almost as large as in the second year. After the crop is finished, pull up the trees and 
replant between the rows. Siperience here is that cotton may profitably be grown on the 
same land without manuring for fully twenty years. 

GsBEN Fan IT. 

The trade in green fruit with the neighbouring AQetralasian Colonies may be stud to bare 
commenced in earnest in the year 1877, on the oocaaion of a monthly line of steamers between 
LeTuka and Sydney being subsidized by the Colonial Qovemment. Predictions made at the 
time of the commencement of the snbsidy that the trade wonld rise to be one of considerable 
importance have, although then met with incredulity, been ftlly verified, the valne of fruit 
exported having increased Siom £507 lOa. in 1877 to £23,994 17b. Sd. in 1S85. The class of 
Irntt exported has hitherto been limited to pine-apples and bananas ; but the great nnmbera of 
mango trees introduced into the Colony within recent years, mtkuy of which are now about 
coming into bearing, justify the hope that this export will shortly be extended. 

The bananas are, to a great extent, grown by natives, and bought from them by the 
European shippers at a price varying from 9d. to 1«. 6d. per bunch. The freight to Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Auckland is It. per bunch, and the ^uit is sold in those markets at a price 
varying from 3s. to 5«. per bunch. 

The pioe-apples are almost exclusively grown on the plantations of Europeans. The 
productive powers of the Colony in respect to the growth of iruit are unlimited. Oranges, 
limes, citrona, lemons, guavas, and other fruits grow in a wild state througliout the country, 
attention not having yet turned to the profit which might be derived from the systematio 
cultivation of those products. 

As these articles have proved a source of wealth in the West Indies, and in the tn^ical and 
Bub-tropical countries, it may be anticipated that they will not for a much longer space of time 
be negltcted here. 

o 2 
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Lite Siocs- 

Althongh the Colony of Fiji ia situatod within the Tropios, it b peculisilj suitable for 
the niialtig of atook, more especiall j of homed oattle aod borges. Being insalar, the tempen- 
tnreBeldom aioeeds 90° Fnh^or fallsbelow 60° Fob., eo tbattbereianoneoeedtrittaDftime to 
bouse cattle; and the natural graaaea, altbongb perhaps not equal to the Engliah varietiea, 
bare nevertbeteaB most DOurlBhiDg uid fattening properties^ and the lainfall, tbongb seldom 
exoeailTe, ia snch tta to maintain the legetation in a Inzoiiant growth tbrongbout the jear, 
and tbe creeks and water-ooonieB forniab a plentiful arid oouBtant supply of water. 

The above remarks apply equally to boraes and mulea ; both UixiTe well on the natnral 
graases, but of conrse, as elsewhere, when perfqrming bard or extra labour they require corn — 
this can, however, be grown on the plantations. 

As a mle, in hot oonntries sheep deteriorate both as to fleece and flesh ; bat the oompsra- 
tively cool and temperato climate of Fiji appeara to exempt tbem tberefron, and some districts 
are very favourable for snch atoek. 

GoatB and pi^a do well in every part of Fiji 

All animals have hitherto b«in entirely free trota diaeaaee, nor is there any reason to 
anticipate disease amongst tbe herds. 

file Begistrar-Qeneral'a retarns for 1884 gives tbe following as the nmnber of live atoek 
then in the Colony :— Horses, 010; Cattle, 4518; Sheep, 5869; Angora Oonta (ewes), 11,429 ; 
Pigs, 50,000. 

Maize on Ikdiak Cobm 

grows in any part of the F^ian Arobipelago. It takes about four months &om the date ot 
planting nntil it is flt for export ; the beat months in which to plant are from April to July, 
and by planting early, and ploughing and re-planting the fields immediately the first crop haa 
been houaed, a eeoond crop may be obtained within the year. 

Alluvial flats of river banks will yield average crops of about 50 bashela per acre. I say 
Bversge crops, aa 80 to lOO' bnahela per aoro have been obtained. 

TbenatiTFs of Vitiljevn grow large quantities of very enperior maize for the pnrpnee of paytng 
their yearly asKSsed Oovemment taxes. It being an article of easy agriculture, the Fijlans 
have taken very kindly to its production for the above purpose only ; as an article of food they 
do not care for it, and it is very seldom a Fijian native will be seen eating Indisn com. 

Tbe home conaumption of the article baa, however, considerably increased within the past 
few years, and it is now extensively need as a culinary article and as food for borsea and 
poultry. 

The following statement shows the qoantity ot maiie exporldd from the Colony dnilt^ 
the post five years :— 1881, 34,248 bushels; 1882, 19,320 bushels; 1883, 20.380 bushels; 
1884, 12,720; 1885, 15,660 bnsbela. 

A good deal of the maize-growing land has of late years been planted with st 



la placing before the public the salient feftturea of the angor industry of F^i, it wUl not 
be QeceBsary to dwell on ita eotlieat atagce. It wiUsnffloe (o itete that, prior tolS75,ia which 
year these islands were acquired by Gnat BiiCain, only one or tvo mills of Bmall oapacit; were 
at work. Tbie conditiou of things continned with bat little improTement till. 1881. In that 
jetur the Colonial Bagar Befiuljig Company of Sydney, encouraged by certain bcilities oOered 
to it by Government, and the goaraotees which intending planters wilUDgly gave, decided to 
erect a large central factory in the district through which nma that brood and navigable river, 
the Bewa. Other companies, as well as some private Jndividnali, also began about this tiane 
to turn their attendiMi to the cnltivation of the rich alluvial flats which are to be found along 
the coarse of olher watersheds. Moreover, on roore thau one of the islands of the gronp, the 
estenalve areas of purely volcanic soil were found admirably adapted to the growth of the sngar- 
cane, and have accordingly been utilised for the purpose. With such viKonr have these 
several enterprisee b«en oondncted, that at this time of writing there are no less than twelve 
mills is existence, having an aggregate power eqoal to the production of 30.000 tons of dry 
sagor during the seveu months from June to December, which constitute the best season for 
crushing. 

Before proceeding to show what results have been and are being obtained, it is advisablo 
to say a few words oooceming the system by which the mills receive their supply of cane. In 
every instance a certain quantity of the cane required is grown by the mill-owner himself on 
laud of his own. But in some insianres his chief supply is obtained from the plauters of the 
district, with whom ho enters into contracts, the chief terms of which are, Uiat they shall 
cultivate a certain area for a certain number of years, and that he shall pay tiiem for the 
prodnue at a price varying, according to circumstances, from 10«. to 128. 6if. a ton, delivery 
being token by him at the ptantstiou. To give some idea of the magnitude of these operations, 
it may bo elated that there are no less than thirteen plautations thus affiliated to tba Colonial 
Bugar Beflotng Co. alone, and that for the purpose of bringing the cans to their mill from a 
limit of fifteen milea above and ten miles below it, it is found necessary to keep two powerfiil 
steamers, six steam-lugs, and some fifty lighters, capable of carrying forty Ions each, in con- 
stant employment. On other estates, where land carriage is used, many miles of permanent 
tramway have been laid down, and long lines of laden tmcks are drawn by locomotives to the 
rollers. It should be added that the plantations vary in area from 50 to 700 acres, while the 
fact that planters are desLious of extending thoir cultivation to the utmost wouid seem to 
furnish suffioient proof that, so far, their efforts have been attended with success. It is also 
a grati^iog ciroamstanee that some of the native landowners have in no leas than Ave 
diatriots, at the instance and under the supervision of Government, followed the example of 
the European planters, and undertaken the supply of varying qnantiliee of cane, under eimilar 
conditions, to the factory. 

OUmate. — The climate varies considerably in different parts of the group ; bm results 
obtained in each of the several districts prove Uiat they are all suited to the profitaole arowth 
of sugar-cane and production of sugar. In what are termed the wet districts, no long lamlesa 
periods occur; the heaviest rainfalls, however, take place between January mid April, and the 
annual average is about 110 inches. In the dry regions of the group the rainfall rarely exceeds 
60 inohea, most of it being during the above-mentioned months. Experience has shown that, 
although in the latter districts there is a slight fiilling off in the quantity of the augar.cane, 
the loss is made up by its superior quality. 

Cahivation. — The mode of oultivatian is undergoing rapid changes. As the new lands 
are cleared, the expensive manual labour necessary at the outset is superseded by ploughs, 
horses, and in some cases steam-power. The land being virgin, manure will not be required 
for many years, aa the soil which haa been lying idle for oenturiea unexposed to atmospheric 
influences actually improves from season to season by being drained and turned up, and thus 
subjected to the beneficial inftuences of sun, wind, and rain. Lands which have been under 
cultivation for the last twelve or thirteen years are still yielding an average annual crop of 25 
tons te the acre without assistance ftom manure of any sort. 
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Belnme.—As the reader will readily nnderatand, much depends on the pains and skill 
bestowed on the onltivation of the crop. Plant-cane eighteen moiitha old hae bean known to 
yield as mnch ss 70 tons to the acre ; but takiiig one season with atiotber, and asnuning the 
crop to oousiBt of two-thirda ratoone and one-third plant-canes, it is not safe to reckon on 
mere than 2S tons to the aoie, and in some instacceB fai higher resnlts are obtnined. However, 
taking the figures mentioned, it will be seen that the planter can with safety rely upon a 
gross profit of £14 at le«at, whereas with prudence the cost of oultiTatioa, vihen the planta- 
Uan hat bten opened uji, will not exceed £10 10s. The capital required lo open up an estate of 
100 acres so as to produce the above kbuICs, will not exceed £2700. 

With the most modem appliancea for manufactniing, the yield of sugar is at the rate of 
8 per cent of the quantity of cane paeeed through the rollera, and the ooat of producing the 
ton of angar is £10. 

It must not be supposed that all the land available ftir tlie profitable cultivation of sugar 
baa already been tamed to account. There is yet room for more than one central facloiy; but 
what the writer wishes most particularly to state is, that suitable areas of from 200 to 500 acrea 
are to be found in many localities, and that any man with industry and a knowledge of the 
business who chooses to acquire an area oommensurate with his means, and erect Uiereon a 
mill having a crushing capacity equal to the yield from his fields, has the promise of a happy 
and proeperous exietenoe. 

BcGAB ExP0KTK>.— 1875 to 1885 (inclnsive). 
Tear. Torn. owt. qra. lbs. 

1875 6,129 BagB(ftbont) 153 

1876 13,681 Bags and 46 tons SSS 

1877 482 

1878 648 5 

1879 785 

1880 593 5 

1881 683 19 

1883 1,731 1 3 27 

1883 5,163 9 22 

1884 8,728 19 1 17 

1885 10,586 9 2 10 

1886- Estimated at ... 16,000 

Tka. 

The cultivation and manufacture of tea in Fiji is of auch recent date, that some account 
of its growth and manufaoturo may he thought worthy of notice. As most people doubtless 
are aware, the Colony of Fiji consiats of many islands, wliioh differ materially in climate, 
soil, rainfitll, &a. 

In selecting a site for a tea estate the following points ought to be carefully oonsideied :— 

Climate.— Moist, with a rainfall of at least 150 inches distributed impartially Uiroughout 
the year, so that there ahall be no dry or wot season, while sunshine ia also as ueoessary as rain. 

£ktration.— Experiments have proved that from 800 to 1200 feet above the sea-level is 
moat favourable. 

Jqwct— Shelter la a great desideratum, although exposure to the prev^Hng winda has 
not ao bad an effect on this plant as on coffse, cocoa, &c. An undulating lay of land, 
protected from the Eouth-eastem ttade-winda, must be sought, and care should be exercised 
that no steep sides bo planted, as the expense of terracing and draining to prevent the soil 
washing away should be avoided. 

Soiis.— Tea flourishea on many kinds of soil, but naturally grows most luiuriantly (m rich 
deep loam, or on volcanic soil interspersed with scoria. 

Seed— Assam hybrid is the best aort to plant, and a good quality is now obtainable 
in the Colony at a reasonable figure; this is advantagenna and economical, owing to aeed 
being liable to perish quickly if not planted when ftcsh— indeed, i^ ™^Wth of that 
imported from Ceylon garmioated. " '~ ^ ~ O 
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The seed should be planted in beds with soil well dag up ftbout aioe inchea, &n'l free 
froiD roots and atoues; it takea bom six to eight weeks to make Its appeuauce. 

Eilale. — Having Boleoted. and puichaaed the land oonsidered suitable, it ia well, at oboe, 
to put up houaes accoidtug to jour menna, and to form and plant nureeriea to the extent ;ou 
eatimate will supply by more than a third the amonnt of land ;oa intend to prepare. 

A deoent home of wood, oontaining thiee rooma and a pantry, with a 10-foot versadith 
front and baok, can be put up for nboat £200 ; one end of front verandah being made into an 
offloe, and one and of back varandah being made into a etare-room for proviaionB. 

The honae and hospital for the labourers maet also be ereoted, if poaaible, of anbatantinl 
material, which is found hi cheaper in the end than native-made buildings ; Buoli houses for 
20 men would cost about £150, and as bj law eaah labourer mngt have StOO cabio feet in liia 
house, and hospital acoommodatioa at 800 cubic feet each, for 10 per cent of the laboorers 
employed, the size of surh buildings will be determiued by the number of men employed. 

Your land, which ought to be coveted with trees and undergrowth, most now be cleared, 
four boys being aent with sharp knives to cut undergrowth, and twenty following with azea to 
fell and lop the treea, their taak being one acre per diem. 

Having allowed the land thua felled to remain for sis or eight weeks, according to the 
weather, yon then send fifteen men per acre to clear up and bum off, it being difficult in Fiji 
to get a running fire. 

Soadti and Draine. — The planter now has an opportunity of tracing and making his roads 
and drains. Great attention should be paid to these operations, as tbey are works that should 
be placed to capital account, and on the good formation of them will depend to a large extent 
the reduotion of current expenditure in future years ; a road trac4]r Eboukl bo used, and the lay 
of the land should be well studied, as the same gradient should, if possible, be taken over all 
the estate. 

The expenditure, however, for these operations should be almost nominal, owing lo tlie 
soil in most parts bdug bo porous as to require little drainage, while the lay of the land is 
generally easy of gradient. 

Zi'ntng.— This operation comes nest, and requires great care. Much afterthought and 
anxiety are spared ihb planter if bis estate is laid off in blocks, and the lining is straiglit, as 
task-work can be more easily given, and supervision will be rendered far easier. 

Lining should always be done with wira rope, to prevent contraction by wet; three or fonr 
feet apart each way is best for tea ; ciroumstancoa mnsi, however, guide the planter. 

Holing and Planling. — The soil is so rich, deep, and free, that planting has been success- 
fully done at stake ; but where holes are neoeasary, a man will cut 150 to 250 a day, 12 by 9, 
where there are few slones. In planting, the tap root should not be bent, and the surface 
soil should be used to fill in, and be firmly pressed down, making the whole surface level lo 
prevent tain ftom lodging. 

WeedJTtg. — This should be done regularly every six or eight weeks, wiih at the moat four 
men to the acre ; if left longer, far more men will be required. 

Buildingi. — A large fiat, not far firam the dwelling-house, and near the middle of the 
estate, should be chosen for tha tea buildings. At first, one house with three floors will be 
sufficient, but it ought to be madecapable of being extended at both ends, as a large space is 
required for withering the leaf. These Soors ought to be fitted round the sides and in the 
centre with dicing trays, while on the ground floor the drying and rolling machines may be 
placed. This building should have hot-air pipes in addition to (he heat from the driers, aa in 
wet weatlier great difficulty and delay occur in withering the leaf. These buildings will have 
to be enlarged &om time to time, according to requirements of estate. 

Xanu/adure. — As maohinery is now so extensively used, it is unnecessary to say more 
than that the roller ought to be at first hand power, and the drier ought to burn any kind of fuul. 

Yield. — Owing to the richness of the soil and the genial climate, the minimum yield ought 
not to be less than 400 lbs. per acre, while an average of 600 lbs. may be looked for when in 
full bearing. 

The tea already manufactured from the first estate has gained such universal favour that 
it sells readily from two lo three shillings a pound, and the demand is at present for In 
excess of the supply. 
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TlUBEB. 

There are a great number of valuable timber trees in the foresta of Fiji, nearly all being 
of bandeame eotonr, floe grain, with capacity for taking high polish, and therefore 
partioolarly snitable for cabinet work or famiture making. The best known and most naeful 
are : — The Vesi ^Aftelia bijtiga), a snpply of which is plentiful. It ia a dnrable timber, harJ 
aui heavy, is evenly grained, and of a dark brown colour. It is used by the natives in the 
cunatruotion of their oaaoes and as pillars for houses. It Is naed by Enropean settlers for all 
purposes vbere strength and darability are required. Damanu (OalopkyUmn bvnnanx) is 
perhaps the timber next mostly nsed in the Colony. It is of a light brown ooloui, veined 
handaomety, and is tough and strong. It is largely used for honae building, uid is Ear 
ttora difficult to work. The Dakua (Damlnara vitientit) is a similar timber to the Kauri pine 
of New Zealand, bnt attaias a mnch more considerable size. It ia Dsefiil for a variety of 
purposes, and in quality is equal to pine. Makadrg, a gum-resin used for lighting purposes by 
the Fijinns, is obtained from tliis tree. Dakua salu salu {Fodoearpat vUienHt') is a durable 
timber. It is of a light brown colour and will take a high polish. This timber is in Tery 
general use, partioularly for boat-building puipo^s. Dilo iCaiophyllvm inophyUim) ia a 
timber of a light brown coloar, beautifally veined, takes a high poliah. and is very suitable fur 
cabinet work. " Tacamahaca,'' or Dilo oil, which ia in liigh repute as a care for rheumatics, 
ia obtained &om the seed of this tree. Bua-bua {Qaettarda ipecioea) is a hard heavy wood of a 
light yellow colour, similar to, and much resembling box-wood. In consequence of its great 
durability it la much used in Fiji for honae piles. Yavo, or Tavu tavu, is a hard heavy wood, 
very durable, and used for the same purpose as Bua-bua. Sigali {Lamaitzera coccinea) is 
a hard wood, and being durable in water and not subject to the attacks of insects, is 
much valued for piles. It grows in the mangrove swamps on the sea coast. Rosawa, a very 
tongh sound wood and most durable. It is greatly in use for boats, planks, oars, &c Vai 
vai (Serianthe$ vitientit), tough light wood makes excellent boat planka. Vau (Htbiscue 
liliaceue), tough light wood, used for boat timbers, kneea, &c. Ban vudi {Euphorbiaceie) 
sumewhat resembles Australian cedar, but ia of a tougher nature, and much used in boat- 
building for planka, *o. Koka damu (Bitchegla epeeioia), a hard dark red wood, dorable, 
and standing ezpoaure to the weather. It is used by Fijiaus as pillars io houee coOBtruction. 
Yasi (_Eiigettia ejiutt), of which there are aeverai species, ia a good usefal timber for houae- 
building purposes. Caukalon, or Yaka (Coauorina), a dark brown timber, very handsomely 
grained, taking a high polisli. Ban loa (^Evpherbiacete), a hard heavy wood of great strength 
and durability. Sandalwood was at one time plentiful in various parts of Fiji ; but in tho 
early days of settlement its destruction must have been moat indiscnminate. Of recent 
years its conservation baa received l^ialative attention. Mr. John Home, F.L.8., in his 
work 'A Year in Fiji,' recommends the setting apart of land in large areaa for forest 
reserves, and says : — " In addition to its own indigenooa forest products, there cannot be 
a doubt that the sot! and climate of Fiji will greatly favour the growth and bring to 
perfection the products of other tropical countries, aucb as teah, ebony, aal, aatinwood, 
loguwod, mahogani/, siaoo, rosewood, camphor, the South American eaotUchoae trees, the 
guUa-pereha tree, &c Nutmegt, eJ/mei, cinnamon, camphor, allipice, &e., might be grown 
in the forests aa forest produce, aa a means of making them remunerative. These articles 
would scarcely pay the expense of cultivation in regular plantations; but when they can 
be grown in a semi-wild state they are highly remunerative. In this case the only 
expenses would be planting and protecting the trees, and gathering the produce — ordinary 
forest expenses. 

The trees above named, printed in italics, bare, with many others of high economic value, 
already been introduced aud established in the Colony. 

Tobacco. 

The balk of the tobacco produced Id Fiji is grown by the natives, and it is their mode of 
cuUivadon and preparation that this paper describes. 

Tobacco flourishes in all the Islands of Fiji, but is most largely cultivated, and reaches 
its greatest perfection in tha"CoIo,"or Highland Provinces of Yid Levu,tbe largest island 
of the group. 
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It hai been asserted bj sume writeia ou Fiji, that tobuoco is &□ indigenoiM pUnt; but 
thin maj aafel; be denied. Its name la a Btanding proof to the oniitrai';, it being nearly 
nnlveraall; oalled throDghoat the gTOnp, ■* tavako " i in parts, it iBoalled "kaTa-knTO," which 
is eqatvalent to oar word " smoke." 

It is believed that it weib origiuallj iutrodaoed from Manilla long ago. Teiaels ^m that 
place traded to F>ji in the very earliest tiaieB. There were oonsiderable settlementa of Manilla 
men, and the remnantB of them etill remain. In Colo the natives admit that it is an imported 
plant Thej got it, they say, from the coast, and it wss some time before they knew of its 
ose. They called it " Dnmotn ni ravalagl," or white man's dnmnte, from its reawnblanee to 
a natire plant of that name. At flrst they only cultivated it for its flower, which they nsed 
fur making chaplels and decking tlieir hair with. Children were forbidden to touch it for 
fnar it shonid caose disease in them. This was on aoconnt of its being a foreign plant. In 
former timee all newly introdnoed plants were regarded with the same snperetition. The 
now universal common China banana was at flrat called " the banana of sickness," and for a 
long time nobody would touch it. 

As the"Kai Colo," or monntaineeis of Titi Leva, are the largett and most Bkilful growers 
of the weed, it would perhaps be beat to describe their mode of cultivation and preparation. 
It is simple in the extreme. In Jane and July seed beds of flnely-powdered soil, well mixed 
with aahes, are made, and the seed lightly sprinkled upon them. These are Itft notil August 
and September, when the " Uoa ni yabaki," ur spring rains fall, whereupon the young seed- 
lings are planted out. All the choicest tobacco is generally grown within the preoinota of the 
village, the old raised foundations of houses being need ytar after year, the only preparation 
being that of weeding and bnmii^ a lot of rubbish on them. As the crop only takes four 
months to come t« maturity, the sites Dsed have atDpletimet«lle fallow and become lefertilized. 
Failing these old house-foondations, sheltered nooks and dingles on the borders of the 



In November ttie plants are stripped of their finest leaves, which are simply hnng leaf by 
leaf in the smoke of the honses. It remains thus for about a month, when it is considered 
cored, and is then tied up into bundles of a hundred leaves each. The natives always oompnte 
and sell their tobacoo by the hundred leaves. Tbe average weight of one hundred leaves is 
one-and-a-half pounds, and each plant yields an average of ten leaves. All sorts of seed, 
iucluding Virginia and Latekia, have at di&orent times been imported and distributed 
amongst the natives. Not many years ago fine crop was raised on the Navoa dictrict from 
Lalakia seed. 

The qualities vary considerably ; undoubtedly the best is the mountain grown. Tlie cool 
braoing olimate of Oulo produces a medium-sized, dark-coloured, smooth, ailky, and liigbly- 
aromatio leaf : whilst that grown in the damp, hot, low lands, though of a much larger size, is 
much lighter in colour, decidedly inferior in aroma, and presents a rough, gritty surface to the 
touch. The mountain tobacoois justly celebrated among the natives, and it is li;om these that 
the highest ohiefs procure their supplies. 

The natives smoke their tobacco rolled up into " salnka," or oigaiettes, the wrapper used 
being the dry leaf of the plantain. 

Connoisseurs are very particular in the choice of their wrappers, and will only use the 
leaves of certain sorts of plantains. Tobacco is an important iota of native life ; without it 
and " kavft " no important discossion can be conducted. 

The production of tobacco from native souroes alone conid be easily increased ten-fold. 
Except the cultivation of his own food crops, there is nothing that a native enters into with more 
zeat. In tkilo, for seven months in the year, it forms the staple of his conversation. By the 
sale of his tobacoo, he pays his taxes, buys his knives, axes, oloth, keroaine, and other 
luxuries and necessaries of life. Tlie Colo chiefs sssess their men at a thousand kaves apiece, 
which is sold to satisfy the taxes of their respective districts. This not only does so, but 
leaves a handsome surplus. Only this last season, one of the Colo chiefs grew canaiderably 
more than a thousand leaves on the foundation ot bis house. I do not mean an old founda- 
tion, but the one on which bis house was actually standing. His house is about 24 ffet by 20 
feet, laiied on a monnd of stoDes. In the interstices of the stones he grew his lobacoo. 
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Owing to OQT present limited market, the growth of tobacco fur taxation purpoaea is con- 
fined to a few distriota. The onlj nmket we bave is the local one, TLe bisTy dntiea nf onr 
AnetraJiau Coloniee, the majoritj of which are tobaxtco-givwing countries, prohibit oar finding 
one there. Could we but dnd one in England or elsewhere, large qoantities could be produced 
and supplied at very low nit«s. 

It has been urged b; some that the cnring of native tobacco is defectiTe, and that it will 
not keep. This is owing to the catelesBnesB of the wholesale buyers. When thejbn? a parcel 
they jnst store it with the rest of their goods, and the damp olimata soon robt it of ite colour 
and aroma. It requires to be kept in a dry place, with an even temperature. Nativea store 
theirs away on platforms near the roofs of their hoases, where there is always heat and smoke. 
Kept thus, it will preserre its appearance and fragrance for ye&ra. 

It is greatly to he hoped that the preaent Eihibition will be the means of drawing the 
atlcntioQ of manufacturers of cigars and tobacco to our capabilities of supplying the raw 
material. A ready market wonld greatly stimulate the oultiTatlou among the natives, and be 
one of tJie greatest boons to the country. 

The foUowing statement represents the export of Fijian tobaooo for the past two jears :— 

ToDB. cwls. qn, Iba. 

1884 .\ 3 19 

1885 9 17 1 13 

There is a splendid opening in the Colony for men of experience in the cnldvation and 
curing of the tohacoo leaf. Hitherto it may he said to have been treated by amateurs only. 
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Incommon with oflier parts of the world, Fiji has been suffwing from the e£feotaof general 
flnanoinl and cummeroial depression. The trade returns ifsned by the Receiver- General for 
the four years ending the 31st December, 1881, are however emiuently satisfactory, the 
total trade of 1884 amonnUng to £779.866, and although £22,726 less that of 1883, exceeding 
by the sum of £286,019 that of any other previous year. In 187G the total trade of the 
Colony was £198,264 only ; the increase, therefore, in the past eight years is £581,602. 

luPOBTS, 

As a British posae^don Fiji well sustains its commercial oonnection with its sister 
Colonies and the mother country. The retnma quoted above show that the valne of British 
imports in 1881 reached the snm of £126,738, whilst the imports from foreign countries 
amounted to £7784. Thus about jj of (he merchandise imported into Fiji was procnred from 
either the mother country or a British possession. This naturally arises from the close con- 
nection which the bulk of the settlers have with the Australian Colonies. In the way of 
exports much of the oopra and ootton produced is shipped to Germany. The return ships 
which come ont from Germany do not come direct to Fiji, bnt go firet elsewhere to take in 
part of their cai^. The leading article of import in 1884 was machinery, principally for 
the manufacture of sugar, its volue amounting to £103,176. Hardware, including, as it does, 
all the simple agricultnral implements used by the natives, stands second on the list with a 
value of £59,776. Many articles required in the mannfactnreof sugar are also classified under 
this head. The most important article is, however, drapery, of a class that is most largely 
consumed by the numerous native population. They lake it in the shape of '■aulns, or 
cloths to wrap round their bodies, of under-shirts, which the more important natives now 
generally wear in addition to the snlu ; and of skirts, jackets, and gay-coloured handkerchiefs 
for the women. The European population being now more successful is also investing in 
a better class of goods ; and eepeoiolly in Suva and Levoia there is, as compared with former 
years, a great difterence in the style of dress. A considerable amount of common drapery is 
also required for paying off Polyneeian labourers, who, however, as a rule, when on the* 
estates, prefer to go clad in a very scanty manner. There has been no attempt io Fiji to 
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enconrage the natiyee to adopt EnropeBD ooBtmnea ; but, as in other conntti^e, the poeaeBsion 
of exchftugeabla commodities, leoda them to clothe themaelves and fomilies in more durable 
and Taried staffs than their own manafootoTes will permit. Id 1883 the value of drapery 
imported was £72,781, being undoubtedly somewhat in ezoess of requirements, thus causing a 
decrease in 1884. The demand is, however, Bteedy, and will evident]; inorease year by year. 
The amotmt imported in 1884 was £56,036, as against £43,281 in 1880, and £30,331 in 1876. 
It need scarcely be pointed out that these Bgurea, which are the invoice values upon which the 
oosloms duties are assessed, in no way represent either the amount of money which is paid 
for those goods by the importers, nor the price paid by the consumers, which moy be Eaid to be 
the purchaaing power of fatare exports. To the invoice tbIuc, aa far as the traders are con- 
cerned, the duty must ho added, and as regards the ocinauiDera, not only is the price increased 
by the duty and the interest and oommiasion on the payment of the duty hy the trader, 
but the large profit which the trader makes on inch articles. There is in fact a large and 
increasing internal trade which oaoDot be measured, as there is no method, as in foreign 
trade, by which the Btatistics may be taken. The other items of import consist of a great 
variety of aitioles of trade and consumption, which it would be tedious to classify or 
enumerate. 

ElPORTB. 

The total eiporls in 1884 were valued at £345,344, being in excess of those of 1880 by 
£115,816, and of 1876 by £241,885. Machinery, principally imported for the manufacture 
of sugar, is the cause of ttie great preponderance of imports over exports. 

In 1884, sugar to the value of £21S,224 was exportfd to Iho Australian Colonies and New 
Zealand, and although the export value was decreased by £9 per ton, it exceeded that of 1883 
by a sna of £42,668. The production of sugar ia rapidly increasing. Since 1884 two eagar 
milla have bean completed, and the mills of the Culoniol Sogor Beflning Co. on the Rewa 
Biver have been oonsiderably enlarged. A large mill is in course of erection at Ba for tho 
New Zealand 8 agar Company, from which a vary cousiderableontput maybe expected. There 
are now (Jaonaiy, 1886) twelve sugar mills in the Colony, each with a luge outputtiug power. 
Copra, which slanda second in value in the list of exports for 1884, shows a decrease since 
1880 of £40,143, or 1626 tons. This, however, but sUghtly affeota the local production, the 
amount imported for exportation in 1880 being 200T tons, as against 665 tons In 1884. 

In hia report for 1884 the Beoeiver-Qeneral says ; — 

" Fruit now ranks third in oor list of exports, the trade having rapidly increased, being 
m 1884 nearly four times greater in value than in 1881. Bananas.of which this export chiefly 
oonsiats, have a local value of 1». 6d. per bunch. Large banana planlations have been started, 
and the natives enter with energy into the trade, which now finds occupation for another 
monthly steamer. Nearly all the coses contained pine-apples. Sydney is our principal 
markeL It is reasonably to be believed that before long the export of limes, letacua, oranges, 
and other fruit will assume larger proportion. I do not think the Cotonial market has yet 
been fairly tested with these products. 





ToWlViluB. 


DtWFmll. 


GteeaFmit. 




I^ans. 


HiuxlluwouB. 


1881 

1«82 
1883 
1884 


■ 5,469 19 o' 
9,139 16 
15,428 7 6 
19.710 9 


16 do. & one cask 
Icwt. 


73,583 bnnohee 
124,242 „ 
171,237 „ 

228,734 


.1,100 coses 

5^760 ", 
4,259 „ 



The export of coffee in 1884 was considerably loss than in 1883; it may. however, 
be confidently expected that tlib article will soon become ono of our substantial exports. 
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The folloving table 



Beohe-de-Mer, 

Coooairats 

Cofiee... 

Cotton... 
CorloBitieH 
Fibre ,„ 



sliowB the total valae of the p 


£ I. d. 




752 17 10 


Fniit, green . 


... 2,219 19 4 


Hides ... . 


... 2,151 12 6 


Maiae ... . 


... 59,241 8 3 


MolnsBeB 


... 14,121 11 8 


Peanuts 


... 1,490 6 


Shell, Tortoiee 


... 1,031 16 


Sngar ... 



of the principal eiporta for the jew 



19,710 9 



... 218,224 5 



The value of the total foreign trade daring the years 1S81, 1882, 1 
folio Its : — 



"-• 


Total Forefen Tr«de. 


Jmpoito. 


Export.. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


450.185 5 5 
493,846 11 2 
802,592 17 7 
779,866 4 


27e.039 14 9 
803,329 8 2 
450,594 13 9 
434,522 2 6 


£ I. d. 

174.145 10 8 
190,517 3 
351,998 3 10 
345,343 17 10 


Total ... 


£2,526,490 11 6 


£1,464,485 19 2 


£1,062,004 15 4 



1881 


3 10 


4 


2 


3 


1 


1 7 


2) 


1882 


3 16 


11 


2 


7 


4 


1 9 




1883 


6 5 


4t 


3 10 


4 


2 14 111 


1884 


6 1 


lol 


3 


9 


5 


2 13 


Oi 



SaippiNQ. Bteau Cohhdnication. 

There fa a four-weekly mail Bervioo between Auckland and Suva, eubsidiwd by the 
Government, and carried on by one of the tine Btetunera belonging to the Union Steamsliip 
Ck>. of New Zealand. The same company have a large steamer moDing regularly between 
Melbourne, Sova, and Lemka. The Anrtralian Bteam Nafigstion Co. despatch from Sydney 
fortnightly one of the finest Bleamem of their fleet for Fiji, vid Konmea. An attempt has 
reoentlj been made to eatsbliah steam communication with London, and ieveral large and 
powerful steamers have been employed in the Berrice. It baa, however, been found neceasory 
to temporally withdraw these ; but, with a revival of trade, the re-establishment of this line 
is expected. 

The work of keeping open r^ular oommunioation between the different islands of Fiji ia 
also entraeted to the Union Co. of New Zealand, who have a fine stemner employed for 
this purpose. There are also one or two smaller steamers having Suva as their headquarters. 
The Colonial Government steamer Gtyde is also oontinuaUy employed making short trips 
within the Colony. 



A considetable fleet is now employed in the importation of coal from Newcastle, N.S.W. 
These vessols retam to Sydney or Melbourne laden with sugar. Copra is principally shipped 
in vessels trading direct from Fiji to England, and the Continent of Europe. Thcee vessels 



do not tetuni direct to tbe OoIod;. TAeesn. G. Bethell &iid Co. have, ilurlog the post three 
years, deBpatohad from London, &t regular intervals, a fine claoa of vesael, carrying both 
passeagerB and cargo. The number of Tesaela employed in oonTtyiug laboiuerg to and from 
PolyneaJB has greatly decraaaed during tlie past few yeats. Indian cooliea are quickly 
superseding the old class of labour, and fur theli introduction ships capable of aooommadatiug 
from 400 to 600 paeaengers are chartered. Thme are a great many small Teesels registered 
and owned in the Colony ; these ate coDtlnuotuly employed within the gronps in collecting 
produce to the commercial centres. A great number of decked boats of eight to twelve ton 
regiater are also employed in the banana trade. 

Tbe table below ibove the total number of tDerchant Teasels — steam and sailing, with 
their tonnage — entered at the ports of entry as arriving in this Colony during the period bom 
18S1 to I8S4 inclusive. 



Ymt. 


S^™. 


T.,™. 


Sailing TesHlB. 


T..™. 


ToUINcof 
Vessels. 


ToUlToDBMts. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


45 

45 

50 


16,356 
17,491 
86,294 
40,457 


119 
125 ' 
153 
100 


19,186 
26,277 
32.236 
22,789 


164 
163 
198 
150 


35,542 
43,768 
6S,530 
63,246 


Total . 


178 


110,598 


497 


100.488 


675 


211,086 



A Marine Board has been constituted to supervise the shipping of the Colony, under the 
Pieaideno; of Lieut 0. F. de H. Malan, R.N., with power to grant certificates of competency 
in navigation. 

A considerable amount of money has been voted by the Legislature far expenditure 
upon lighthouses, beacons, &c. The following is a list and deaoriptim of (hose already 





At Suva— Ym Lbvd. 




»™.. 


^^a.^. 


=fr~ 


TMble. 














Upper leading light 


White, fixed catoptric 


320 


15 


Wooden building, white, 
truncated cone. Acts as 
beacon by day. Observed 
eastward of aB. by land. 










Lower leading light 


Ited, fixed catoptric 


125 


8-9 


■Wooden building, white, 
pynunidaL Acts as beacon 
by da;. Light cut off ap- 


















proximately eastward of 










8.E.J E. and westward of 
8,8. W. i W. 


















Distance apart of lights 










1300 yards &om chart. An 




















lug on beaoh in same lino. 












Ligbtship 


Two, white fixed 


40-30 


4 


Vessel, 44 tons, painted 
red, moored on North of ex- 
treme of eastern reef form- 
ing passage into harbour. 


Wharf 


Green, fixed 




... 


and turning point. 

8hows white towards the 
town. Visibte from entrance 



Colonif of lyi. 



Nabilai — Vrn Lbtu. 



Coloar and ChunKter. 



White, flied oatoptrk 



*T!.W., 



Light observed from N.E 
by NT roacid nortli to S.W 
i W. Wooden building or 
piles, painted white. 



Letoka — OviLAC, 



Upper leading Ught 


White, filed caloptric 


210 


16 


Building of oorrugated 
iron, pymmidftl, 24 ft. high, 
white. 

Similar building. 28 ft. 
high. Line of bearing E. 

yards. Lights show from 
S.E.bye.teN.byB.(eaBt- 
vard). 

Light Bhows fwm N. J 
W. to N. by E. i B.. and 
indioatee when a veaael 
ia inside the reeft forming 
entraaco, and may haul up 
clear of the midde patch to 

Shows from 8. by E. f E. 
to N.N.B. i E. 


Lower leading light 


Bed, fixed catoptrio 


193 


5 


Turning light ... 
Wharf 


Qreen, fixed 

Green, fixed 


25 
15 


3i 

2 



The eyatem of buoys and beacona at present in ute is as follows r— Approaching a harbour 
white buoys are left on the Btarboard, and black bnoya on the port. All dangers in both 
porta Snva and Levuka, as well as in Laucala Bay, are marked by buoys and beacons. 



The geographical position of Fiji is moat advantageous with regaM to remnneratiTe 
markets fbr its tropical produce. It is within easy diatftnce of New South Walea, Victoria, 
and New Zealand, where its angar, maize, fibre, pea-nuts, fruit, pearl-shell, and other 
pioducta find ready marketa. The principal other artjcles of export — the copra and cotton 
— go, as beforeeaid, either directly to Europe, or 1c Australia simply in transit to Europe. 
The steamers at present engaged in the trade occupy in the passage to Now Zealand (1200 
miles), 5 days ; Sydney (1800 miles), 6i days ; Melbonroe (2200 miles), 9 days. It may be 
safely calculated tliat the close proximity of !Fiji tc these markets increases the value of 
its prodnce to at least one-fifth higher than that of the Mauritius or ilie West Indies. The 
local consumption is alao steady and improving. Suva and Levuka, requiring oonsiderable 
supplies, are good markets for sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, maize, &c. There is alao a large 
demand for fat cattle, butler, poultry, and eggs, all of wbiob are sold at something more 
than payable prices. 



by Google 



Colony of Fiji. 
The followiag is the average rulaU prioe o( the pcincip»l ftrticlea of oonsumption :— 



Flonr, per 56 Iba. 
Bread, pel 2 lb. loaf . 
Meat, pet lb. ... 
Butter, fresh, per lb. . 
„ salt, „ 

Cheese, per lb 

Milk, per quart 
Bacon, pOT lb. ... 

Eggi.perdoz. ... 



„ Coolia „ 
Tea, Fijian, per lb. ... 

„ imported >, 
Coffee, Fijian 

„ imported „ 
Sogar, per lb. 
TobaoH), Fijian leaf, per lb. . 



Tobacco, Fijian, manubctured 

„ imported 

Cigars, Fijian, pet 100 

„ imported „ 12s. and upwards 
Soap, blue motUed, per cwt 

„ yellow „ 

Kerosene, per gal 

Bait, per cwt 

BpiritB, draught, per gal 

„ case, „ 52a. to 56i. 

Beer, per doz 

Oatmeal, per lb. 

Arrowroot „ 

Comflouf „ 

Preserved Meats, per lb 

Bait Beef, per 100 Ibe 

Yams, per cwt. ... 5». tv 

Knmaloea „ Sit. ti: 

Onions, per lb 



STATISTICS. 

Statbuekt op Bevehiti: ahs Exfekimtcbb. 



1880 


80.678 3 2 


1880 ... 


... 91,102 7 1 


1881 


87,442 18 8 


1881 ... 


... 89,960 9 3 


1882 


111,314 7 2 


1882 ... 


... 109,986 8 2 




106,814 5 7 


1883 ... 


... 88,276 19 11 


1884 


91,622 19 S 


1684 ... 


... 98,467 19 2 


The estimated Be 


venue for 1885 is £100,051 


) ; it Is however known that the actual Beveane 


considerably less. 










Impottt. 






1880 


... £186,740 


1880 


... £229,528 


1881 


276,039 


1881 


174,144 


1882 


303,330 


1882 


190,518 


1883 


460, .'195 




851,999 


18S1 


434,522 


1884 


345,344 



Total area 4,953,820 

Alieualed in fee simple 1« end 

ofyearlS84 850,726 

Alienated in foe simple to end 

of year 1885 371,000 


Native Unds held under lease ... 
Estimated to be under cultivation 


Live Stock. 


Horeee 610 

CatUe 4,518 

Sheep 5,809 


Goals 11,429 

Pigs .'>0,000 
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FemftltJB 67,5S8 

Total of all Races 128, «■( 

Popnlation to sqaare milo 16-39 

Births *>»*2 

MarriaiFes '''" 

DeatlM^ 8,592 

Tabut or Cdstohs Dubs. 

£ 
AnchoTB, galvaniBed, 10 per cent, ad wJortsm. 

Arrowroot, per lb ^ 

Aerated or mineral water, per dozen pints " 

Beer, ale, porter (in bottles), per gallon _ 

Beer, ale, porter, spruce and other beers, in wood or jar, per gftllnn 

Boots and shoes, 10 per cent, ad vaknreta. 

Bottled froits, per dozen quarts ^ 

Bottled fruits, per doien pints or smaller quantities » 

BisonitB (sweetened or fancy> per lb. ^ 

Blne,perlb ^ 

■ Bacon, per lb. 

Brushwaro, 10 per cent, ad vaiorem. 
Baaketware, 10 per cent, ad wlorem. 
Blacking, 10 p« cent ad valorem. 
Bath-briok, 10 per cent, ad oatoran. 
Baking powder, 10 per cent ad vahrem. 

Barley, per lb. ■■■ 

Boies and trunks (wood, leather, or metal), 10 per cent ad eatorem. 

Clordage and tope, per ton ^ 

Cigars and cigarettes, per lb 

Coffee, chicory, cocoa, and chocolate, per lb. ^ 

Comfits, confectionery, and auccades, per lb 

Chutney, 10 pet cent, ad valorem. 

Caps, percussion, per 100 '" q 

Cheese, per lb. '" . '" q 

Candles, per lb. 

Cement, 10 per cent, ad vaiorem. ^ ^ ^ 

Oomflonr, per lb. ; 

Crockery, 10 per cent, ad oaforw* ^ 

Cordial and syrups, per gallon 

Clocks, 10 per oent ad wiJorem. 

Carriages, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

rhains oalvanised, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Cutlery, 10 per cent ad vahrem. 

Oartridges, 10 per cent, ad vaUtrein. ^ 

Cider, per gallon 

Ohinaware, 10 per cent, ad talorem. ^ 

Dynamite and litbofractenr, per lb ^ 

DateB,perlb n, ,-,"'ih. Ct\h)"JiL 

Doors, 10 per cent, ad pafo«m. i-,j ,., jk v.Ti./'.y iv. 



Draper?, inclailitig ftpfjuel and slops, and all materinla oomposed nhciUjr ot in part 

of cotton. Bilk, linen, or wool, 10 per cent, ud valorem, 
Di^gs, including all artiolea of the kind and foim need as medioiuee, 15 per cent. 

ad rolwwn. 
Borthennare, 10 per cent ad mlorem. 
Fish, dried, preserved, and salt, 10 per cent, ad vahraa, 

Pralt, dried, or preserved, pet lb. ( 

Firearms, 20 per cent ad talorem. 

Funutnie, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Fuse, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Fireworks, 10 per cent ad valorett- ... 

Flooralotb, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Glass and glassware, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Galvftnised iron, in bars, sheets, bundles, or corrugated, per ton 

GalTauised manufoctnree, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Ginger, per lb. „ 

GrindstoDes, 10 per oent. ad valorein. 

Gelatine, per lb , ,„ 

Glue, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 
GnttapeiSiha or ludiambber, or mannfactnrra oF, in whide or in part, 10 per eent ad 
valorem. 

Hams or oared pott, per lb. , 

Hardware, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 
Hat*, lOper oent.. ai eoforem. 
Hollow-ware, 10 per cent, ud vaiorem. 

Hops, perlb. 

Hone?, per lb- , \\\ 

Ironmongery, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Iron wire, bLuk, per too 

IdnglaaB, per lb. 

Iron bars, rods, plates, sheets, and bnndles, per ton 

Ink, 10 per oent. ad valorem. 

Icon tanks, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Jewellery, 20 per oent ad vaiorem. 

Jams and jellies, per lb 

Kerosene, per gallon 

Lead (including shot and bnlletsX per owt 

Leather, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Leatherware (iuoloding all artioles mannfaotured wholly or in part of leather), 10 
per oent. ad vaiorem. 

Laths, per ZOOO 

Lines, fisliing-olothes, lead, and similar linai, 10 per oont ad valorem. 

Methylated spirits, per gallon 

Molasses, per owt ^ 

Malt per bnshel 

Mnstard, per lb. 

Maizena, per lb. 

Matches, 10 per oent. ad valorem. 
Matting, JO per oent. ad valorem. 
Mnsioal instruments, 10 per oont ad valorem. 
Macaroni, per lb. ,.. 

Maee,per)b. \\ 

Machinery oil, per gallon ... .,'. 

Nails, 10 per cent, ad valorem. l , , , 
Nuts (all kinds except cocoanuts), per lb 



2 
8 
3 



10 
3 
10 



I 
6 
ff 



6 
I 
1 
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Ojunm, inohidiTig all goods, inH«B,Aiid merchandise mixed or latmtted irith opium, 

or witli an; preparation or solntlou thereof, or steeped therein, pn lb. — C 

Oilffion'fi atoiei, 10 per cent, ad vdUyrent. 

Oils of all kinds (except ooooannt and oila for medicinal lueiX per gallos 

Oil, perfumed, IS per eent oA wdorera. 
Oaknm, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Oatmeal, per lb. ... ( 

Oats, per biuhel I 

Povder CsportiagX pa' ^- < 

pBints, wet or dry, 10 pes cent, od valoreni. 

Pepper, per lb ( 

I^oklea, 10 per cent ad valoran. 

Papei (vrltiug and fano;), 10 per oent. ad valorem. 

Paper (brown, wrapping-, and printing), pta cwt ( 

PeoB (split) per lb. ( 

Perfumery, 15 per cent ad vahrem. 

Potted meat, 1 per cent ad valorem. 

Printed tara^ 10 per oent. ad valoTem. 

Plate powder, 10 per oent od vatorem 

Pipes (tobeoDo), 10 per oent. od valorem. 

Piotnree, 10 per oent. ad valorem. 

Picttue ft^mea, 10 per oent. ad valorem. 

Printing material (type, paper, ink). 10 per cent- ad valorem. 

Paper bags, per cwt I 

Palings, per 1000 I 

Plated-ware, 10 per oent. ad vaJorem. 

Sngar, per lb. 

Bptiits, on all kinds imported into the Colony, the strength of wbiob oan be aeoer- 

t*ined by Bykea' Hydrometer, and ifl over-proof, per proof gallon 

BpiritB, on alt kinds imported into the Colony, the strength of whiob can be astier- 

tained by Sjkes' Hydrometer, if imder proof, per liquid gallon 

Spirits and spiritnous componnds, on all kinds imported into the OoJony, the 

strength of vrhicU cannot be aaoertained by Sykes" Bydiameter, per liqnid 

lt»"on 

Sunff, perlb. 

Btaioh.peTlb 

Ssgo,perlb ' 

Spioes, per lb. 

Soap (bard and BoR), per lb. 

Soap (faney, soented, or medicated), IS per oent ad valormn. 

Salt and Boltpetie, per tcai 

Soda (crystals), per ton 

Bhingles, per 1000 

Sancea, 10 per oent. advaiorem. 

Sashea and shDHers, 10 per oent ad valorem. 

SewinEt-machiueB, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

BtiU and tents, 10 per oent. ad valorem. 

Stationery, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Bpongea, 10 per oent. ad valorem. 

Steel, 10 per oent. od valorem. 

Timber, nndieaaed, per 100 feet snperfioial 

Timber, dressed or anrEioed, per 100 feet superficial 

Tobacco, mann&uitiired, per lb i^,, 



■^.n.^^;i^* ' 
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Tobacco, munanufaetnied, per lb... > 10 

Tea, per lb. 3 

Treacle, per owt ... 3 

Turpeotiae, per gaUon 10 

Toys, 10 per cent, ad vdhrem. 

Tapioca, per lb. 1 

Tinware, 10 per cent, oil valorem. 
Twiaa, 10 per oent. ad valorem. 
UmbreUlu and paraaolii, 10 per osut. ad valorem. 

Varnish, per gallon 2 

Vinegar, per gallau, in bulk or bottle 6 

Verraicelli, pi-r lb 8 

Vegetables (pieserred), per lb., 10 per oent ad valorem. 

Wine, Bordeaux — (olareQ, Auatralian, in bulk or bottle, per galtos 2 

Wine — other kinda, in bnlk or bottle, per gallon 4 

Wine — sparkling, per gallon 6 

Whiting, 10 per oent ad vaiorem. 

Wooden-ware (inoluding implement handles), 10 per cent ad valoreM. 

Work-boza^ 10 pet oent ad txifernn. 

Wall-paper, 10 per oent. ad valoren. 

Whips and walfcing-tticki, 10 per emit, ad eaformn. 

Wire rope, per ton 10 

Ziao manuiaatiuea, 10 per cent, ad fjolorsm. 

Zino. in sheet, rolls, or pipes, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

List or Abtioi.es Exzaipt tsoit DtTTT. 
Animflla, anchors (black), blaonitB (unsweetened), ballaat (ships — pig and scrap Inn), 
b£ahe-de-mer, books nnd peaiodicals (printed), boiler-plates, bags and sacks, casks and tanks 
for exporting molasses, coin, ooppet-sheathing, chain oablea (black) over tbree-eiztei-ntk 
iuobea in diameter, ooal, ooka, oocoannt^Qbre, ooooenuts, oocoanut-oil, oopra, cotton, 
onriositieB, canvas, oopper (roHs)^ flour, felt, garden seeds, guano, bides, boms, iron and steel 
niila, lead ftx lining tea^hests, living oysters, laggage (pemonal), machinery (agrioultuial 
milling, sawing, steam-engines and boilers), meat (preserved and salt), manures, metals 
(old), metal yellow for sheathing, matting for tbipa' dunnage, mats for sugar, oora. 
ores, paving-stunes, pitch, plants, powder (blasting), reain, sandalwood, shell (tortoise and 
pearl), skins, slates for rooQug, South Sea Island produce, steel punts and lighters and 
maleriBJ tot building the same, steel railway-sleepers, tar, water-pipes, woolpacks, outside 
packages in whioh goods are ordinarily contained, sulpbnr, tin out for exporting prodace. 

Obkebal Dcit. 



EIkpoet Duty. 
Silver coin, over £10, 2} per cent. 
Sandalwood, manufactured ex unmanufactured, per ton , 

AvBMQB BiTB or Waors. PLAsriTioNs. 
EnropesjiB^ 

Managers, £tO0 to £200 per annum, with rations. 

Ovorseem, £50 to £100 per annum, with rations. 

Ploughmen, £60 to £150 per uinnm, with rations. 
Polynesians, £S to £15 per anonm, with rations, eicluBire of passage-money. 
Oxilies — men, Is. per day; women, Sd., without rations. 



FiJLins, £6 to £15 per annom, with rations. 



_TOogle 
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Cupenten, Palnten, TiiumitliH, BlookBiaitha, Goopen, Tailon, Brioklayeis, 16(. pel day ; 
Cbbinet Moken, 20i. pei day ; Natiie BailoTg, £3 to £6 per montb. 



Fijian, 4*. per weuk to SOi. per montli. 
Puljneriaiu, £6 to £15 per anDam. 
Indentnieti Coolies— men, 1«. per day : v 
ITnindeulnied Cooliei, £2 to £3 pet mcnl 



9n, 9d., wilfaont mtknts. 



CATALOGUE OF MISS GORDON CUMMING'S SKETCHES IN FIJI. 

NoTB. — In mbmitting to thepablio tbiiKriesof traTel-8ketob(i8(inolnding thoseihownin tbe 
DepartmoDtB for India, Ceylon, New Zealand, and New South Wales), Hiss QotdoD Oum- 
ming wonid TSntare to uk that oritiolKD, bom an Art point of vleir, may be tempered by 
the oonslderatioD of tbe manifold difflcnltien under irbioh the majOTlty were prodmed. 

Man; were obtained dnring eipooure to acorching heat, others in the intervals between 
troiHoal rain Etorms, dniiDg wbicli the artisf ■ ingennlty was often Borel; taxed to keep heraelf 
and her paper from being washed away I Not least among the sketoher's tronblee ore the 
■wanni of mnaquitoes and sandflies, and the inquisitive raowdlnpr of hnman beings. 

Worst of all is tbe impo«ibility of preserving paper from mildew, which in a few days 
convert* the best drawing-paper Into most thirsty blotting-paper, which at iti best abeorba 
wash after wash of ootour in the most trying manner. Horo frequently, howevef , the mildew 
reveals itaelf by absorbing the ooIoqt in stars and blotches all over the picture, makiB^ tho 
drawing which has oost honra of careful work look as if it ware afflicted with nnall-pai. 
Under these cuonmstnQcee, the sole possible expedient is to ooat tbe paper thickly with Ohineaa 
white point, which of oonrse is fatal to oU clear water-oolonr painting, and to all brillianej ot 
efieot 

Moreover, in very beantifol remote ploee^ the traveller is apt to find that the supply 
of evsi mildewed drawing-p^>er haa run short, and many of tbe sketohea here shown ore 
painted on pieoee d waste paper, sooh as old eetat« mapi kindly coutilbated by planters and 
other Mends. 

In tbe Catalogoe reference is given to those pages of the One-Tolume Edition of "At 
Home in Fiji." in which tbe scene of each skeld is deeonbed. A eapj tor reference qoodbi- 
ponies the ekutohes. 



70, 154—155 
41, 135—137 



ISLB OVALAU. Fiji. 

Ditto, study of tree ferns in the Levoui Valley. 

Ditto. Tokow village. GirU fishing. Isle Koro on the horizon. 

Ditto. The cetoetery at Dtiembe, near Levukiu Isle Angau on the 

horizon. 
Ditto. Nasova, " Our Home in Fiji." looking towards Lcvnka, 
Ditto. Nnaora from the hill. The Coral Reef at low tide. Labour 

boys OHTTf ing reeda to thatch the house. 
Ditto. Looking down on tbe OotbI Beef, showing the passage to 

Levnka hotboar. Isles Koro and Wakoia on the horizon. 
Ditto. Fijian canoes. 
Ditto. Levuka Boman Catholic Church. Peaks ^y))i,l4Ci|Hi on the 

horizon. c."; 
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Iblb OvAi.in. Kiemka. The Eogliih Cbonih. 

Ditto. LeTuk&. Looking towards Naaovo. 

Ditto. Nmova and LeyiiEa. 

Ditto. Looking baok to Lernka. 

Ditto. CCktraoe, prouoanoed TliaiTathe. 

Ditto. Police oomp at WaitoTe. 

Ditto. Bathing pboe at Waitore. Islea Eoro and Waihaja on the 
horizon. 

Iblb Wieaia. Stud; of Eerie and raBaka treea. 

IsLB NiiBOANi. Iiookiiig to Ovalao. 

lile Ovalan. Tomnna Peak. Nearer Uw the Isli Motitbiei. 

IsLB MoiUBizi. LooMng to Viti Leva, " Great FijL" Foregraimd, 
tLative giavea edged with tree fern wood. 

IsLB KoBO. Eevie tre«a in a Bwamp ai Nambima. (Spiral freab 
water ahells abound.) 

Ditto. Btudy of Eevie tre«e at Namatha. 

lau Naibai. Natauloo, the obief town. Girls fisMng; othen 
dtjiag neta. Large trees overhanging the tanda. 

Isle AMOAn. Old moated village (tf Noogooloo, "Blaok Band." 
The moata (to the left) are now utilised as jam gardens. The red 
plants indicate that Id the great plagne of measles whole fumiljea 
died, and thetr houses were pulled down, and thry were buiiod on 
the very spot where they had lived. Various red plants are 
oommonly planted on Fijian graves. 

Ditto. Plaoe of Graves ueai: the village of Sawaieke. The red plaut 



The bnmt waters. Hot springs, Coaoa- 
palnu and tree-fema. 

Ibls Mahqo. Btady of an mBaka tree. 

Ditto Ditto. 

Ditto. Natural harbour onlj aocessible to small oraft. It lies 
within the ooral reef, whidi is seen beyond (coral and volcanio 
rocks are here curiously intermixed). Along the horizon lie Loma 
Loma, Malata, Snani, Thi^imbia, Munia, Katathanga and Turn- 

Ditto. From the aaohorage at Maruoa. 

Ditto. Looking aoioas the ooval reuf to Vanna mBalavn, " Tlu 
Long Laud." 

Vanda hBalavc. Looking down on Gila Gila. This is supposed to 
be a sabsided crater. The peculiarity of all these rocl^ islets 
and the shores of this harbour is that the action of the wuter baa 
worn sway the rock to such an extent ttiat the orag everywhere 
overhanga, and, though yon can land, there are very few poiuta 
where it is possible to aeoend. 

Vasua Lxto. " The Great I^nd." Nivaka Point. Monkej-lhoe 
passage. Village beneath Ibe ooooa-palms. 

Ditto. The Wai Kama ("Burnt Waters"). Hot springs at Savu 

Ditto.. Bavu Savu Harbour. Dr. Mayo's Island. To the left 
lie the hot springs. On Uie opposite sliore there is an inter- 
mittent cold spring. 

Ditto. Bavu Bavn Harbour. Hot springs to the right. 

Ditto. Ditto. Bhowing a group of Vosi trees matted 

together by laiuriant creejiers. 

Isle Nahanc. Looking to the Ha Coast Vita Levi. In the d>s- 
tanoe is Tova Peak on lale Ovaku. 
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Uix Nakahc. Study of an oDelo tree. Gocouiala left to Bpnxit, pre- 
paratory to plBDtJn^. 

Ditto. A plaoler'a borne. Serew pine and pine-apploB. IiaokiiiB: to 
the hills of Viti LeTO. r cr "^ 

Ditta Study of a Screw pine or Pandanns. 

Ditto. Ditto. 

Ditto. Study of an mBaka or Banyan. 

Ditto. Ditto. 

The Ten' aristooratlc Tolb hBiv. Home of tbe hiKheat ohiefe of 
Fiji, from a burial-place on Viti Leni. In the diatanco lie the 
Mes Waikaya, Ovalan, Motnriki, Naingani, and Viwa. 

Ditto. MBAr. The native capital of Fiji. Inuaediately In the fbre- 
gronnd In one enoloBore are the houses of tbe late King Cacohnn 
(prononnoed Tbakisnban), bis wife and hig sons. The wooden 
pillar on a hill to the left marks the grave of Tanoa, Thokomban'e 
wicked old father. 

Ditto. The home of Slug Tbaknmbaa. 

Ditto. A cbiefB Mtchen. The flreplac« ; drawn to show the varietiM 
of cooking and water pot». Great wooden Yangona bowl. A nmt 
of Yangomi. An old prieet's bowl of polished wood. A itons 
hatobet. Beautifully _ctaveA epean, carried in war dauoee. A 
curtain of paper mulberry bark. 

Ditto. Study of old Baayan trees. The house with the high-pitched 
roof ia the Conrt House, bnilt on the site and on the model of an 
old heathen temple. Under the tiees a lad is beating the lali or 
wooden drum, made of the hollow trunk of a tree. Beaten with two 
pieoea of wood, it produces a deep reeonnding tone. Formerly 
it sonndad the snmmone to caimibal feasts, bat now to acbool or 
churob. 

Ktto. Tbe Conrt EoBse on the fimudations of the old tompls. The 
Bmall stone at the comer is that against which were dasbed the 
heads of the human yictims here offered. Ia the foregronnd 
are lads practiaine a fan dance. The dances are most graceAil 
and Taried- On de bill stands tbe Wealeytm Mission, which has 
been the means of working snob an amazing change in all these 
Meg. Last Antumn was celebrated tbe fiftieth anniversary of the 
d^ when the two first missionaries landed. It was aptly called 
" Fiji's Golden Wadding to Christianity," for now not one nominal 
heeUiea renming, and the population have been transfbrmed ttom 
most brutal oanni bals to a raoe of exceptionally devout ChristianB. 

Ditto. Tbe Wesleyon Mission Station and Tanoa wooden monument. 
The two trees are covered with notches recording the nmuber of 
bodies which were cooked in the cannibal earth-oven jn*t below. 
Tbe sqnares indicate the fbnndations of an old thatched ohoroh 
which was buAit, and the foundation of a new one. Farther lie 
two wooden drums, which are the ohnroh bells. Looking to the 
main isle or Viti Levn. 

Ditto. Old FoQudatioDa of an old temple at Ban. 

Halasi Islh. Looking aoroas Raki Baki Bay to the Ean Yandra 
Bange and Na Vatn ("The Bock") on Viti Leva. To the left 
lie tbe salt pans neisj- the mouth of tbe Eaki Haki river. To the 
right lies Eoro Wai Wai, where, in 1S73, about 450 people were 
killed and eaten by the men of the Ba coast. 

Isle Viti Leth. Na Vatu (The Eork). On tbe left is a ohnroh 
tteside tbe river. The village on " The Book '* has its own obnroh 
among tbe bread-fruit trees. On the horizon lie the Isles MalaU 
and Nananu. 

DiMo. Na Vatu (" The Bock ") and (he Kan Vandra range. 
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ISLH Tin Lbto. Va Via on the Ra OoMt. A ptettll; Bitnated 

Till&ge liei beneath the trees on the Bhore at Hie foot of the f!reat 

crags. To»a Peak in the diatanoe. 
Ditto. Ditto. Native caooeB with great sails of matting, and balaaoed 

by an out-iwger, i.e. a log of wood floating alongaide. 
Ditto. Vatii Damu in the Baki Raki diatriot. Tbe town lies hidden 

behind the great rock on the hill. The air iB fragrant with orange 

blossom and ehaddack. 
Ditto. Na Vna Vna, the chief town of Raki Raki. Halt pans among 

the tiri. i.e. mftngrove swamp. Looking to Isle MaUkl. 
Dittn. Koro Tito (the village on the rock) Viti Leva Bay. The 

square in the village marks a pit in which were buried upwards of 

seventy of the inhabitants who died of measles in 1375. 
Ditto. Viti Levu Bay. Koro Ttko to the left ; and Em> na Viti Lem 

amor^ the orags to the right. Oirts fishing among the mangrove 

bushes at the mouth of the Baki-Raki river. 
Ditto. Snva Haibimr. Site of the new capilAl. Field of maize. 
Ditto. Ditto. LooMng towards the Namonsi Peaks. Foregionnd 

Ditto. Ditto. A considerable number of honaes have been built 

since this sketch was made, this being now the seat of Gkivemment. 

Ditto. The burial-place at Delaudamann, on the Bewa Biver. The 
bodiee are placed horizontally, bat the covericg of wood and gravel 
follows the elope oF the hill. On the Bommit are two wooden drnms. 

Ditto. The Rewa River &om Nakamcronsi. 

A volume containing 56 pages of studies of Fijian Pottery, repre- 
Benting about one hundred forms of this rude pottarr. The Emus 
and geometrical decoration are ofl«n most artistio, and are ^nerally 
perfectly aymmelrioal, though some pieces are two feet in depth, 
made without any wheel, by the women of the fisher class, who are 
esteemed the lowest. An interior, showing a curtain of native ba:^ 
cloth. Eight small landscapes in black and white. Viti Levu. 

A volume containing 56 pagea of Btndias of F^iau manubotures. 
Spears and Clubs. 

Necklaces and bitost-plates. 

Wooden pillows. 

Oil bowls and yangona bowls- 
Stone axes. 

Cannibal forks. 

Canoes. 

Fringe Dresses. 
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COMMITTEE 

i BePBWBNTATION OP VBS OoLOKT AT TB« COLORIAL A 

Irouir EiHiBiTioM. 



TnE Mehbebs or th 
The Btipendiiuy MBgiatratee, 
Bobert BobertfOB, Btq^ 
P. 8. Solomon, Eeq., 
Wm. Eopaen, Esq., 
J. Hendlrie, E»q, 
John Hood, Rsq., 
Alezandei B. Joske, Esq^ 
P. T. J. Paifltt, E*q., 
W. T. Stort, Btq„ 
John H. MaJriuon, Esq., 

B. G. Bease, Esq., 

C. D. Oathbeli, Esq^ 
8. L. Iiosarns, Esq., 
C. A. Haon, Esq., 
W. SalmoD, Esq.. 

N. Chalmers, Bsq,, 
B. B. Le^ Esq^ 
S. A. Bt Jnhn, Esq., 

— Campbell. Esq., 
John Hiirria, Esq., 
Ohaa. W. Buoknell, Esq., 
R. L. Holmei, Esq., 

T. Bnmess, Esq., 
J. N. Randiill, Esq., 
W. Ohapman, Esq., 
O. Ellis, Esq., 
P. H. Dofty, E«1t 
F. Spenoe, Eaq., 
James Tomer, Esq., 

— Koester, Esq., 
J. P. Stoni, Esq., 
Qeoi^ Moore, Eaq., 
John Fowlei, Esq., 
Wm. Mmie, Esq., 
H. Tn<;ker, Esq., 

executive 
The Hok. Jahbb 



Lbbklativb Cotkch, 

H. T, Waring, Esq., 
J. Wilson, Esq., 
Wsll«r Fletcher, Eaq., 
Jenies H. Bonon, Esq., 
J. M. Lennoz, Esq., 
D. WiUinson. Esq., 
Donald E. Smith, Esq., 
Lient. Langdale, 
W. M. Moore, Esq., 
James McCounel, Esq., 
Walter Hunter, Ew]., 
Henry Beeve, Esq., 
Oaplc^Q Moaelef. 
Leslie J. Walker, Esq^ 
JoIld Lnngford, Esq., 
A. W. Dafty, Esq., 
T. BIa}ieIo<^ Esq., 

A. H. Simpson, Esq., 
W. HenningB, Esq., 

B. Milne, Esq., 
H. Eostgate, Esq., 

B. L. Conitcher, Esq., 
F. W. Witham, Esq., 

W. Pillingbam Purr, Esq., 
P. P. Blaokmore, Esq., 
James Palmer, Esq., 
a W. Dmry, Esq., 
P. Hoeider, Esq., 

C. F. Small, Esq., 
William Ledingbam, Eaq^ 
BeT. A. J. WeW), 

Q. L. Griffltha, Esq., 
T. U.Priohwd.E«i., 
George Smith, Esq. 

COMMISSION, 
E. Maboh, U.L.C. 



HONOBAST COMMISSIONERS, 
VicTOB A, WniiAMsOK, Esq, C.M.G, 
H. J. Maloolu, Esq., 
Cbas. Betbel, Esq., 
A. J. L. Gordon, Esq., C.M.G. 
Hon. H. G. C. Embbbbon. 

8BCBETABY. 
The Hon, W. McGbeoob, M.D., C.M.G., Acting Colonial Stxretary o/ Ihe Colony. 

AGENTS. 'yil- 

New Zbalamd Loan asb Mercantile Agbnct Co., Lra., Londuo. 
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UAiraO ISLAND CO., Limited.— 

Sugar, white. LaiRe grain, yellow. Mediam 
pmin. yellow. Snuill grain, jellow. Ist Molnases. 
Slid MolaBsea. 3rd MoloMss. 

WlZiBON BBOa, DaabEi Eetata.— 
Sagai, 6 eamples. 

COLONIAL SUOAB ILEFINTSQ 
CO. — Sugar, 6 BBmplee. 

KOKO TUI KADAVtJ.— Cokormti. 

J. ML LENTTOX.— GtkoimtB. 

MAiraO ISLAITD CO., Limited.— 



HON". JAa E. MASON.— Cokonnta 
PEOVXNCE OF SEBUA.— Copra. 
HON. CAFT. BAHBACK.— Copn. 
MANOO ISIiAllD CO., Limited.— 

J. M. UBNHOX.— Copio. 

MANGO ISLAND CO.. Limited.— 

Cotton ginned. Cotton in «ee<L 

HON JAa K MASON.— Maize in oob. 

MANQO island CO., Lfmitad.- 

Maize in oob. 

BOKO TUI KADAVTJ.— Coffee. 

PROVINCE OF COLO, EAJ8T.— 

Ooffae. 

MANQO ISIiiND CO., Limited.— 

Coffee. 

HON. JAS. B. MASON.- Coffee 
(Hnlled). (In Parchment.) 

W. LEDINaHAM St CO.— Coffee. 

HON. J. E. MASON.— TEA, "Orange 
Pekou." " Broken Pekon." "Pekoo." "Pekon 
Sonoboug." 



HON. JAS. B. MASON.- Tobacco i 



PROVINCE OF BA.— Sandalwood. 

BOKO TUI KADAVU.— Arrowroot. 

J. B. QIBLIN.- Arrowroot 

PROVINCE OF 8ERUA.— Arrowroot. 

HON. JAa E. HA80N.— Arrowroot. 

HON. CAPT. BABKACK.— Arrowroot. 

W. L THOMAB,— Arrowroot. 

O. R. BWAYira- Arrowroot. 

MAUGO ISLAND OO., Limited.- 
Fabia (wild anowroot). 

W. riLLINGHAM PARR.— Bice. 

MANGO ISLAND CO., Limited.— 

>ago. Tapioca. 

HON. JAA E. MASON.— Dboll. 
MANGO ISLAND CO., Idmited.— 

J. M LENNOX— Ginger. 

MANGO ISLAND CO., Umited.— 

Cunnerio. 

J. M. LENNOX.— Tnrmeric. ■ 

ROKO TUI KADAVU.— Tnnnerie. 

MANGO ISIiAND CO., Limited,— 
'billies. 

J. M. LENNOX— Chillies. 



J. M LENN'OX— Cayenne pepper. 

MANGO ISLAND CO., Limited- 

Wnuamon. Tamarinds. Nutmegs. Mace. 

HON. JAa MASON.-Cinobon» bark, 



BOKO TUI KADAVU.— Yatna. 

J. M LENNOX— Van (bark of a tree). 

J. H. M A R B I NON.— Fregeryed fmits 



S samplefl}. 



J. M LENNOX— Dilo nntu. 
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PBOVXirCS OF NAMUSL— Caadle- 



J. M. liHTTETOX.— CsDdlenatj. 



PKOVUTCIAI. DEPAETMENT.- 



BOKO TUI KADAVO",— Cokonnt-flbre. 



MAIfGO ISLAND CO., Limited.— 

Pinf apple flbre. Cokonut fibre (19 BpeoImeaB). 

MOBTOAaE fy AQSNOT OO. OF 

f^ TTHT W. A T. A RT A . — Uohair. 



HIS HON. THE CHTBF JUBTICB, 
THE HON. FTBIiDIirG Or 

Ca«e of Shelh. 



]tfjLNUFACT0RE9. 

MACrOO ISLAND CO., Limited 

Rope, 3 io. cable laid. 1} in. oabla laid, li in. 
CCHTM. 1 to. coarae. i in. ccorse. Small 
Sennet (13 pieces). 2 Tokolan Sailing linee. 
FishtDi; lines, BruBlies, Twine. Ttie above 
are manofactured Fnun coknnat-flbre. 

Banana staioh. Sago etaroli. Vinegaf from 
BanaBa. 

J. U. IiUN £l OX.— YiuegsT from Banana. 



J. BE. LENNOX.— Uilo-But oil. 



NATITB INDTiaTHlAL SCHOOLS. 

— I Trying PUne, 1 Jack Plane. 2 Smoothine 
Planes. 1 8poke«baTe. 1 Gange. 1 Cbalk 
line leel. 1 pair Hollows and Bonnds. 1 Bab- 
bet plane. 1 Beading plane. I Lamb's Tong je 
pbme, or tash moold. In Boi made of Yaka 

HATIVE MAtrOFACTDKEa. 

BOKO TUI KADAVU.— Comb. Mats. 
BOKO Tin LOMAI VITL— Mats. 
PEOVTNCB OF BA.— Mats. 
PBOVINCB OF BUA.— Mats. 
BOKO TUI KADATU.— Piflhing nets. 
FB.OVINCE OF BA.— Fishing nets. 
BOKO TUI LOMAI TTITL- Baskets, 



natives when beating the Ookonut-Sbre. Bark 
of Masi, from which native cloth is made. Stick 
uaed in the nsanofactnre of native cloth. Native 
oloth, fltflt prooesB. Native cloth, flnished. 
Fire-making gtick. Chiefs walking-stick. 



HON. JAB. BLTTH.— Model of oanoe. 
HON. H. O, O. BUBEBSON.— Model 



PEOVTNCB OF BA.— Earthenware pot. 



HON. JAS. BLYTH.— 72 Pieces pottexy. 
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PROVINCE OP BA,— Knife and weed- 
ing hook. 

^>, A. MACKENZIE MACKiY.— Spears, 
bfiw and arrowB. 

BOKO TXTI KADAVU. — Bowa and 

ROKO TUI CiOUAI VITI. — Bowa 

HON. JAa E. HAB0N.-Mut8, faoi, 

BOKO TTJI TAI LBVtJ.— Mala. Pottery. 

Maps, Photogbaphs, Sketches, (fee. 
HON. JOHN BERBT.— Plan of Vili 

G-EO. MOOBE.— Plan of Vanua Levu 
M. A. CH&b6t.— Plan of Fiji gronp. 



HISS a F. OOBDON CUMUINa.— 

66 Water-onlour aketohes. (See Special Data- 
logae.) 

MESSBS. BE8BE ft BIiAOE.— Photo- 
graphs. 

Il J. WAI1KEB.--I Piece Bandinn 
wood, with view of Stiva engraved on it. Also 
priDta of game. 
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HON. JOHN HTLIi.— 2 DrawingB of 
Bambi bland. Oronp of Water-ooloul paint- 
ingB of Fijian plants aud flowers, hj the 
Hueas Eatie and Fannie Hill, of Bambi Island, 
Fyi. 



UlNERALOGICAL, BoTANICAL, AIID OtHER 

Specimens. 



HON. JAB BLYTH.— 2 Books Pems. 

O. W. THOMAa— 1 Book Ferns. 

F. E. FABKEB 1 Book Ferns. 

a. VEBCET.— Pinmbago, Lemoo graas. 

MANOO ISLAND CO., Idmlted. - 
Lemon grass. 5 Bottlea soiL Bat guano. 
Coral lime. 



F. BFENCE.— 1 Book Fenu. 
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